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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


R. CLEVELAND has provoked a good deal of sarcastic com- 
ment by sending to Congress a message in regard to the 
labor difficulties, in which he recommends very much such action 
as has been adopted by the House. The chief difference between 
his plan and Mr. O’Neill’s bill is that he wants to see a permanent 
board of arbitration created, instead of extemporizing such board 
as often as occasion may arise. As voluntary agreement and free 
choice of arbitrators is of the very essence of arbitration, this 
modification of the House’s bill cannot be called a happy one, and 
there seems to be no such weight in it as justified a special mes- 
sage to Congress. 
Mr. Jefferson Davis also has had his say on the labor question. 
For a wonder this veteran Free Trader does not take the oppor- 
tunity to trace all our troubles to the Tariff. He thinks some- 
thing on the line of profit sharing furnishes the most likely solu- 
tion of the difficulty. No mere method or contrivance will solve 
a difficulty which has a moral root. So long as selfishness is the 
principle of action on both sides, collisions must occur, and every 
method and contrivance will break down under the strain. As 
Col. Wright says in The Unitarian Review, there is no final cure 
short of a higher ethical spirit in both masters and men. 





AN English actor who visited the President recently reports 
that he found him in a very despondent frame. He was disgusted 
with the selfish partisanship of our politics, and especially—it 
seemed—with the greediness of Democratic politicians for office. 
Nothing gave him any pleasure as a public man, except the 
evidence of popular approval which reached him at times from 
outside the political circles by which he was surrounded. A 
curious specimen of such approval is found in the resolutions 
transmitted to the President from the encampment of the Grand 
Army of the Republic representing the New York district. These 
actually praise Mr. Cleveland for his loyalty to the principle that 
the veterans of the war, when competent, are entitled to recog- 
nition in the selection of the civil servants of the nation. They 
say they have ascertained this from “‘ the declarations and actions ” 
of the President, and that it entitles him to their praises. We 
really do not know to what these representatives of the G. A. R. 
refer. We had thought that evidence to the contrary of this 
alleged preference for veterans of the war was before the country 
in a shape which neither had been nor could be challenged. 
Senator Harrison showed that such preference was not found in 
Indiana, and gave the figures. A report made to the Washington 
Department of the G. A. R., and drafted by a Democrat, shows it 
is not true as regards that locality. What are the facts which 
call for such a eulogy in the face of such opposing evidence? 





THE Senate having before it the Post-Office appropriation bill 
has decided to insert an appropriation of $800,000 to pay for car- 
rying the foreign mail in American steamships. This not only 
doubles the sum voted last year, but it places the matter upon a 
footing which gives Mr. Vilas no kind of discretion in the matter. 
We hope that the Senate will insist on this amendment in both its 
features, and refuse to pass the bill without it. For years past 
the Democratic majority in the House has played the dictator in 
the matter of appropriations, because it was a Republican admin- 
istration which would suffer by the failure to pass them. In more 
than one instance it left a department of the government destitute 
of the funds needed for its proper conduct. The time has come 
when the Republican Senate is in a situation to offer the Demo- 
crats a taste of this policy. Ifit will make up its mind to stand 





by its own action, it will force the House to do justice to our 
steam shipping in this matter. 

The amendment will pass the House without difficulty. Al- 
though the great commercial bodies, from New York to St. Paul, 
have demanded material assistance for our ocean shipping, the 
House has paid no heed to their demand. It is said that a power- 
ful lobby is active at Washington in the interest of British ship- 
owners who see the downfall of their monopoly in the near future 
if our government should follow English precedents in building 
up our merchant marine. In this, as in so many other matters, 
John Bull exhorts us, “ Don’t do as I did, but do as I say.” 





THE bill to regulate the railroad traffic which crosses State 
lines has occupied a good part of the Senate’s time. Itis the work 
of Senator Cullom, of Illinois, and is much less heroic in its pro- 
posals than that of Mr. Reagan, which has been before the House. 
Much interest attached to the maiden speech of Mr. Sanford, the 
new Senator from California, who is not only a railroad man, but 
is identified in the public mind with many of the worst and most 
objectionable methods of railroad management. He began by de- 
nying—in the face of repeated decisions of the Supreme Court— 
that the “‘ commerce between the States” over which Congress is 
given jurisdiction by the Constitution, includes the carrying busi- 
ness in any shape. He did make a good point when he met the 
argument that railroad corporations are the creation of law, by 
the reply that very few of them are the creation of national law. 
He thus hit what is one of the crying defects of our political sys- 
tem. The States make the railroads, and then find themselves 
unable to control any which cross State lines. If they lay strict 
restrictions on traffic within the State, they discriminate in favor 
of some roads and against others. The first step needed in legis- 
lation on the subject is an amendment to the national Constitu- 
tion giving the national government the power to regulate all rail- 
road traffic, whether it crosses State lines or not. That and the 
power to regulate marriages and divorces are two powers whose 
transfer to Congress is most urgently needed. 





WE regret to see that the Senate has confirmed Mr. D. Frank 
Bradley as Internal Revenue Collector in South Carolina, in place 
of a Republican who had been suspended. Mr. Bradley is a Dem- 
ocratic editor, who gave moral aid and comfort to the moonshiners 
of that State in their murderous collisions with the officers of the 
Treasury Department. On this ground alone he should have been 
refused confirmation. The Senate has given encouragement by 
this act to the whole body of illegal distillers in the South, and the 
murder of an officer in Tennessee this very week shows how much 
the support of authority is needed for the brave men who have 
taken their lives in their hands in enforcing the revenue laws. 





Mr. Morrison’s Tariff bill is still a matter of public interest, 
although it has not come formally before the House for discussion. 
It is said that the Administration has not been so successful as was 
hoped in bringing the Protectionist Democrats to the support of 
the bill. Probably some of them are even more anxious for their 
own reélections than for that of Mr. Cleveland; and they have 
come to learn that their constituents expect them to vote against 
this measure, whether their local interests are immediately con- 
cerned or not. 

It is said that Messrs. Hewitt and Morrison are ready to aban- 
don every other proposal for a change of duties, but to stand by 
“free wool and free lumber.” The protest of the wool-growing 
districts is now reinforced by those of the wool-manufacturers’ as- 
sociation in Boston, and that of the wool merchants in this city. 
The two classes which were expected to give their support to the 
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proposal have thus united in rejecting it as a measure of folly. At 
the same time, the Steel and Iron Association refuse to be concili- 
ated by the withdrawal of all proposals to alter the duties on iron 
and iron ore, and denounce the remaining Tariff reductions 
roundly as a movement towards Free Trade. So much for ‘the 
scramble of protected interests,’’ on which the Free Traders relied 
to break down the Tariff! 

The Committee of Ways and Means has done a good thing in 
voting against the renewal of the Hawaiian Reciprocity Treaty. 
This and its approval of Mr. Hewitt’s proposals for the better ad- 
ministration of the customs laws constitute its only claim to pub- 
lic gratitude this year. 





Botu the Committee on Labor and that on Education have 
been roused to consider the Blair Bill. The evidence that the 
workingmen of the North regard the measure as of vital impor- 
tance to themselves has impressed these gentlemen with the con- 
viction that something must be done. It will no longer do to 
think of pigeon-holing the most important legislative proposal of 
the session. It is even said that the Committee on Labor is ready 
to report a substitute, by which the revenue from the sale of public 
lands fora series of years is to be given to the States for educa- 
tional purposes on the basis of population. This substitute is no 
substitute at all. The extinction of illiteracy is the object of the 
Blair Bill, and a bill to distribute money without reference to 
illiteracy is a bill for a very different object. What the working- 


men and the classes especially interested in education both de- 
mand is that the nation shall do something to remove the unhappy 
contrast in the matter of general intelligence which keeps some 
parts of the country behind the rest, and makes those parts a re- 
gion of political and industrial inefficiency. 





WE regret to observe no indication of a cessation of the 


troubles in the Southwest. It is true that the railroads have 
achieved some kind of resumption of business, and are moving 
freight as well as passenger traffic on their lines. This seems to 
have excited the passions of “‘ fellows of the baser sort” among the 
strikers, and in one case a freight train was precipitated into a 
river by the trick of extracting the spikes from the rails and leav- 
ing them unfastened. Railroad property is of a kind which makes 
it especially liable to such cruel reprisals at the hands of desperate 
men, and the train hands on the railroads concerned in the strike 
will not be made bolder by the loss of two lives in this case. In 
Chicago the strike on the Lake Shore road has collapsed, so that 
the likelihood of the collision extending farther eastward is not 
great. 

In New England the textile manufacturers have associated to 
resist unreasonable demand on the part of their workpeople. Two 
associations have been formed, that of Massachusetts being of cot- 
ton mills, admitting woolen mills to membership, and that of 
Rhode Island the converse. Neither is confined by State bounda- 
ries, and the strength of the two is so great that the discovery of 
their existence caused the collapse of a serious strike at Taunton. 
Of course such associations, if they could maintain their efficiency, 
would be too powerful for any association of workmen. Their 
weakness in the past inspires a doubt of their success in the future. 
We observe that in this case a very loose organization has been 
adopted, and everything depends on the good faith and united 
judgment of the members. They must agree not only to stand by 
each other, but to accept the decision of some tribunal as to what 
is or is not an unfair demand on the part of their workmen. And 
that is exactly where they are almost sure to break down. No 
body of employers has ever exhibited the cohesive strength of a 
trade’s union. 





THE sub-committee of the Committee on Labor continues to 
take evidence as to the cause of the collisions between the South- 
western railrouds and their workmen. Mr. Powderly gave a clear 
and connected history of his relation to the matter, in which he did 
not cloak the facts which seem to show looseness and inefficiency 





in the organization of which he is the head. He did not know of 
the strike until he saw it in the newspapers, and then he got from 
them the name of the man who seemed to be responsible for it. 
While not denying that the dismissal of a workman on the Texas 
Pacific was the immediate occasion, he presented a long list of 
grievances which had been endured by the employees of the South- 
western roads. We are not surprised to find that plans and ar- 
rangements which resemble the Employees’ Insurance Fund pro- 
posed for the Pennsylvania Railroad were very much concerned 
in the strike. No railroad can enter into such arrangements with 
its men without finding in them a source of perennial disputes. 

Mr. Gould was much more dramatic as a witness. He posed 
before the committee as an innocent and injured citizen, who had 
been outrageously boycotted by men for whom he had been doing 
everything in his power. We see no evidence’ in his testimony or 
his conduct that he had gone a step farther in the matter of re- 
storing peace than he thought best for himself. He has set no ex- 
ample of magnanimity or peaceableness to the striking workmen 
of the Southwest. It is the portion occupied by such men as Mr. 
Gould in the ownership and control of great corporations which 
destroys the respect and confidence which labor once felt towards 
its employers. 





Mr. Jos. D. WEEKe of Pittsburgh has made a report to the Cen- 
sus Bureau on strikes and lockouts in the census year 1880, which 
has more than usual interest. It will be remembered that that 
year was one in which there was a partial recovery from the de- 
pression which began in 1873, just as there has been in the pres- 
ent year. Such times of recovery are fruitful of strikes to force 
up wages at least as fast as the better prospects of business war- 
rant an advance. So, in 1880, there were 762 strikes of which 
definite information was obtained, besides others of which noth- 
ing was learned. Nearly a third of these were in the iron and 
steel industries, a fifth were among the coal miners, while the 
textile industries furnished little more than six per cent. Penn- 
sylvania had 304; New York 104; Ohio 938; making nearly two- 
thirds of the whole number in these States. In England strikes 
occur most frequently in the building trades, while in America 
those trades seldom witness a strike. 

Mr. Weeks estimates that over thirteen million dollars in 
wages were lost that year through strikes, by reason of 6,709,410 
days of idleness instead of work. This gives an average of twen- 
ty-seven days as the duration of each strike, the number of work- 
men who struck being about 228,138. But of the whole number 
of strikes, forty-seven were unsuccessful, at the time at least. It 
is to be remembered that—as Mr. W. T. Thornton observes—a 
strike which fails at the time often is successful after a very brief 
interval, the employers surrendering rather than undergo a repe- 
tition of it. 

Mr. Weeks thinks that strikes are more likely to be just as 
well as successful on a rising than ona falling market. If we may 
judge by the results of arbitration in England, they are likely to 
be just in a great majority of cases. 





THE plan adopted to settle the dispute about the four Demo- 
crats in the Ohio Senate who hold seats to which they were not 
elected has proved a failure. The joint committee chosen equally 
from both parties has gone to Cincinnati, looked into the over- 
whelming evidence of fraud, and come back to Columbus without 
having reached any conclusion. The Democrats still hold fast to 
their purpose to keep the fraudulent four in the Senate in spite of 
the proofs against them. So the fight must begin again in the 
Senate, with no prospect of its terminating before the end of the 
session. 

The evidence as to the means by which Senator Payne’s friends 
secured him the nomination of the Democratic caucus, is to be 
printed and distributed among his associates in the national Senate. 





THE organization of a Citizen’s Municipal Association is of 
good omen for the better government of our city. The new Asso- 
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ciation is made up from members of both parties. It aims rather 
at reinforcing the city government in its actual administration 
than at participation in the politics of elections and nominations, 
as did the Committee of One Hundred. This circumscription of 
its sphere will not save it from having to settle some difficult ques- 
tions. It will have to steer clear of specialists and cranks with 
equal energy and adroitness. 





THE pedestal for the Bartholdi statue has been completed in 
New York harbor, but $15,000 are asked to pay the costs of erec- 
tion. As the committee to secure the erection of a monument to 
General Grant have just about this sum in hand, why not hand it 
over, and call the pedestal a Grant Monument? Evidently the 
two things are too much for the public spirit and patriotism of 
New York. If they were combined, they might prove a great 
success. 





THE indications that Mr. Gladstone has behind him the solid 
body of the English, the Welsh, and even the Scotch Liberals, 
grow with every day. Birmingham and London are the only 
centres at which there is any show of united opposition. The 
former is practically pledged to Mr. Chamberlain as the leader 
who can secure success to the type of Liberalism favored in the 
great midland city. In London Liberal rallies for Home Rule are 
just as well attended and as enthusiastic as are the mixed meet- 
ings of Whigs and Tories against it. What has especially strength- 
ened Mr. Gladstone is the hearty support Earl Spencer has given 
to the proposal that Ireland should govern herself. No English- 
man has better reason to know the worst side of Ireland than he, 
yet he has no doubt of the power of a Home Rule government 
to preserve order as no English viceroy has preserved it. And 
he declares his conviction that the Irish leaders have had no share 
in or responsibility for the crimes of violence by which the peace 
of Ireland has been disturbed. Such a testimony from “the Red 
Earl ” is worth a score of votes to Mr. Gladstone. 





Mr. CHAMBERLAIN very naturally strikes at the weakest part 
of Mr. Gladstone’s measures. He rightly objects to land purchase 
on any basis; and he might very rightly object to paying twenty 
years’ rent for Irish lands. It is just announced that the trustees 
of a great Irish estate have offered to sell its farms for twelve 
years’ rent. As all excessive rents have been reduced by the land 
courts, there is no local or special reason for accepting twelve 
years on this estate, and asking twenty on others. The offer has 
made a great sensation in Ireland, as it well may. It fully sus- 
tains the objections made by the Home Rulers to Mr. Gladstone’s 
proposal as being extravagantly favorable to the landlords. Be- 
sides the proposal to buy out the landlords, Mr. Chamberlain ob- 
jects to the taxation without representation which is involved in 
dismissing the Irish members from Westminster, and yet requir- 
ing Ireland to contribute to the support of the Empire. 

Mr. Jesse Collings objects to the bill in the interests of a plan 
of federation ,which many Englishmen wish to see adopted asa 
means of bringing the whole empire into closer unity. He wants 
to see the English, Irish, and Scotch Parliaments meet separately 
for local affairs, and also meet the colonies in an imperial parlia- 
ment for imperial affairs. The notion that such a plan would have 
any of the advantages of the American Union is altogether delu- 
sive. Our Union is a continuous area with common interests both 
at home and abroad. The so-called British Empire is a loose con- 
catenation of states, whose severance is only a question of time. 





AT the beginning of the week the London newspapers had 
Greece at war with Turkey. But matters neither have gone so far, 
nor are likely to go. That the Turkish rule in Europe must cease is 
a foregone conclusion, and has been so ever since Mr. Schuyler 
made his report on the Bulgarian atrocities. But when and 
how and by whom the Sultan is to receive his dismissal across the 
Bosphorus the Great Powers have not miade up their minds, and 
they do not mean to let Greece settle these questions at present. 





SENOR CACERES has been chosen president of Peru, not 
without election disturbances in various quarters. As he stands 
for the patriotic interests of the country rather than its merely 
commercial interests, we are glad of the selection. It is said that 
his rival Sefior Pierola means to contest the presidency by armed 
force. If America did her duty in this matter no farther trouble 
would ensue. A word spoken with just emphasis enough from 
Washington would restore quiet in Peru. Perhaps we shall be- 
come aware some day that the authority we assume in the Monroe 
Doctrine involves correlative responsibilities. 








SECESSION AND HOME RULE. 


N the absence of any reasoning based on ethical considerations, 
the British opponents of Home Rule are glad of any far- 
fetched defence of the injustice Mr. Gladstone proposes to undo. 
It was thought an extremely clever hit in Mr. Chamberlain to re- 
mind Mr. Gladstone that he blundered in the agitation which our 
Civil War produced in England, and spoke of Jefferson Davis as 
having made a nation of the South. And the reiteration with 
which the enemies of Home Rule recur to this taunt indicates that 
they imagine they find some sort of analogy between Secession 
and Home Rule, and believe that the English Premier’s blunder 
in the one case indicates a probability of an unsound judgment on 
the question now pending in England. 

The supposed analogy has hardly even a superficial existence. 
The Southern States entered the American Union in 1787-8, of 
their own free will, and by the act of State conventions expressly 
chosen to decide this question, and permitted to act with entire 
freedom. Virginia not only accepted the Union freely, but gave 
it shape in the convention which drafted the Constitution, and 
used her legitimate influence to secure its acceptance by other 
states. When North Carolina saw fit to stand aloof for a time no 
one meddled with her on that account, although she divided two 
states of the Union from the rest. Texas knocked for years at 
the door of the Union before she was admitted. 

Contrast with this the adoption of the Union between Eng- 
land and Ireland in 1800. The Dublin Parliament which voted 
for the Treaty of Union was elected by the people expressly to re- 
ject it. The proposal was carried by wholesale briberies planned 
by Pitt and executed by Castlereagh. The sum of £400,000 was 
voted by the Parliament itself as ‘secret service money ” to buy 
up the poorer members, while wealthy families like the Beres- 
fords were purchased by titles, promotions and dignities. One 
member, when taunted with selling his country, had the impu- 
dence to reply that ‘‘ he thanked God he had a country to sell.” 
Outside the Parliament, the constituencies used every channel for 
protest against the treason of their representatives. As Mr. 
Lecky admits, “‘ the whole unbought intellect of Ireland resisted.” 
The Orangemen equally with the Roman Catholics made formal 
denunciations of the proposal. In fine the Union had about as 
much binding force in a moral sense as the surrender of West 
Point by Benedict Arnold would have had if he had been able to 
consummate his treason. 

When the South had come freely into the Union, it came as 
an equal and integral part of the nation, with the same national 
past behind it and future before it. It was not overruled and out- 
voted systematically in the national legislature. On the contrary 
—as Mr. Alexander Stephens reminded the people of Georgia on 
the eve of secession—the South governed the country. Its peculiar 
institutions were specially and amply protected by national law; 
and the Fugitive Slave law and the Dred Scott decision showed a 
disposition to strain the interpretation of the Constitution in their 
favor. No President could be chosen without the assent of at 
least a part ofthe South. Even Abraham Lincoln was so chosen, 
for the division of the Democratic party at Charleston by the 
body which followed the lead of Mr. Breckenridge expressly served 
to secure the choice of a Republican President. It was a move to 


secure an excuse for secession when no other was to be found. 
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Ireland, on the other hand, has been from the hour of the 
Union powerless in the presence of an alien and estranged majority 
in the English (miscalled Imperial) Parliament. Most of the laws 
which have been passed for the government have been enacted in 
defiance of the vote of the majority of her delegation in Parliament. 
Until very recently these laws were not enacted with any desire 
to understand Irish ideas or to conform to Irish wishes, but gener- 
ally the reverse: that Ireland wanted a thing was good reason for 
refusing it. Many most important and urgent measures were re- 
ported necessary by government commissions, and the report was 
the last that was heard of the subject. Not until about nine years 
ago, when the Irish members discovered the art of making them- 
selves nuisances in the House of Commons, was it necessary—as 
Mr. Gladstone afterwards confessed—for a British minister to pay 
any attention to Irish affairs. He could ignore them as safely as 
the affairs of India are still ignored. As Mr. Gladstone says, the 
laws for Ireland, good and bad, had an English, not an Irish 
source, and even the laws which might be called good in a general 
way, as based upon good intentions, were of no good for Ireland, 
because they were not Irish in their methods or their ideas, 

For many years after the American Union had been -accepted 
by the South, there was no talk in that quarter of any dissolution 
of the Union. The South accepted the national association asa 
finality until the divergence of herindustrial system from that of 
the free States began to render her a laggard in the road to pros- 
perity. Then she took up first the tariffand afterwards slavery as 
an excuse for dissension. And with the exception ofa small but 
resolute body of leaders, the Southern people generally accepted 
the Union to the end as right and desirable. It was only the clever 
movements of those leaders which roused the passion of the South- 
ern people, and plunged them into a war they had not seriously 
contemplated. And the readiness with which all but a few of the 
Southern people accepted the results of the war, and have come 
to regard the Union as a finality, proves how really superficial 
were the passions of the secession movement. 

Contrast with this the settled resolve of the Irish people for 
three quarters of a century and more to get rid of the Union at 
the very first opportunity. There has not been an hour since 1801 
when the great majority did not hate the Union with all their 
heart, and soul, and mind, and strength, and would not have re- 
joiced to see it forever obliterated. It is not the passion ofa mom- 
ent, but the age-long resolve of a people to achieve self-govern- 
ment, with which we have to deal here. Should Home Rule fail 
now, there will be no cessation of the agitation which is behind 
this demand for it. If halfa century hence Ireland is still under 
the poisonous influence of an alien government, the agitation will 
be progressing with as much fierceness as at present. The “pon 
passixmus of Ireland,” as The Dublin Nation said more than a de- 
cade ago, is its eternal refusal to acquiesce in any government of 
Irish affairs but one which represents the Irish people and them 
alone. 





COMPLETING THE ENFRANCHISEMENT. 


_— idea that the Republican party in Pennsylvania was not fit 

for freedom was long cherished in the inner circle of those 
who controlled it. According to this view, the aggregate sense 
and conscience of all was far inferior to the shrewdness of two or 
three, and therefore the inevitable result of enfranchisement from 
“boss? rule must be that the organization would fall into disorder, 
and the party go down to defeat. 

That thus mischievous and degrading notion has been in part 
broken up is very well known, but that it still survives in some de- 
gree is also quite true. Its evil influence is yet perceptible in some 
quarters, and nothing could be more desirable than to effectually 
root out the whole of it. The complete enfranchisement of 
the tremendous body of voters who join in the party’s organiza- 
tion in this State, would be a benefit not merely at home but every- 
where. The influence which Pennsylvania, acting with freedom, 





courage, and intelligence would exist in the political councils of . 
the nation is hardly to be overestimated. 

This being true,—so obviously and palpably true, that it seems 
like commonplace to set it down,—the opportunity and the duty 
of the present year unite. In 1886 the Republicans of Pennsylva- 
nia owe it to themselves and to the country to fully enfranchise 
and regenerate their organization. The right to a free convention 
they have reclaimed, but they need now to put this right into use. 
It is not enough simply to have resisted and overthrown intolerable 
methods of repression and bossism; it is necessary, besides, to se- 
cure a definite and positive assertion of the better methods which 
have become possible. The year 1886 ought to show a movement 
forward; it ought to present the Republicans of Pennsylvania as 
men who can not only comprehend their rights, and claim them, 
but who can employ them in the public service with a high intel- 
ligence and a sound judgment. 

Whether the opportunity is thus to be availed of will present- 
ly be seen. The delegates to the State Convention are being se- 
lected in the several counties; the Convention itself will assemble 
in a few weeks, and its candidates will then be placed before the 
people. From the manner in which these steps are taken, and 
from the character of the candidates presented, the public judg- 
ment must be made up. That such a judgment will be formed, 
and that it will find expression favorably or unfavorably there need 
be no doubt. This year is one which while it may command an 
honorable and gratifying success is liable to danger and even to 
disaster. And success can come, beyond a doubt, only upon the 
line of making the Republican party carry out in the fullest de- 
gree the purpose for which alone parties should be formed,—the 
just and faithful service of the public interests. 








MR. BANCROFT’S ALASKA.' 


R. H. H. BANCROFT continues to make the world his 

debtor by fresh instalments of his voluminous undertaking 

—the History of the Pacific Coast. The present volume, though 

numbered thirty-third according to the final arrangement, is, we 

believe, the eighteenth actually issued. Asa ‘“ History of Alaska,” 
however, it is complete in itself. 

Though Alaska has belonged to the United States since 1867, 
few American citizens know more about it than they do about the 
Falkland Islands. It is scarcely morethan a geographical name. 
Even intelligent readers are scarcely prepared for the statement 
in Mr. Bancroft’s preface that the area of Alaska is greater than 
that of the thirteen original states of the Union, and that its coast- 
line, including bays and islands, is greater than the circumference 
of the earth. They probably know not the name of its river, 
which Mr. Bancroft says in length is second only to the Mississippi 
among the rivers of the world, though Schwatka makes it fifth. 
Nor can they well conceive that San Francisco is scarcely half- 
way from Washington to ‘‘ Where the lone wolf howls on Oon- 
alaska’s shore.” ‘The extreme length of Alaska is 2000 miles, its 
extreme breadth about 1400, but four-fifths of its surface must 
still remain a blank on the maps. 

It is not yet a century and a half since Alaska first became 
known even to Russians. It was discovered on the night of July 
15, 1741, by Captain Alexei Ilich Chirikof, the sécond in com- 
mand of an exploring expedition sent out under the auspices of 
the Empress Elizabeth, which Bancroft pronounces ‘“‘the most 
brilliant effort toward scientific discovery which up to this time 
had been made by any government.”’ The head of the expedition 
was the Dane who had been selected by Peter the Great to com- 
mand a former expedition, and whose name has been impressed 
on’ the world’s memory by being given to the strait which 
separates the continents of Asia and America, ‘ Russian histor- 
ians’’ Bancroft thinks ‘‘are perhaps a little disposed to magnify 
the faults of Bering the Dane, as well as the merits of Chirikof the 
Russian. The latter they say was well educated, courageous, and 
straightforward, bright of intellect as well as thoughtful, and 
whose kind heart the exigencies of the cruel naval service had 
never been able wholly to debase. In all the accounts of 
quarrels between the heads of the various detachments of scien- 
tists and naval officers serving under Bering’s command, the name 
of Chirikof is never found. He seems to have had the good-will 
of every one and escaped all complaints from superiors.” Six 


1THE WorKsS OF HUBERT HOWE BANCROFT. Volume XXXIII. History or 
ALASKA, 1730-1885. San Francisco: A. L. Bancroft & Co. 1886. 
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years the grand expedition had spent in crossing Siberia. It em- 
barked at last in two vessels on September 8, 1740, but in the fol- 
lowing June, while searching for an imaginary land marked on 
the charts sent from the Academy of St. Petersburg, the two 
parted company, and the honor of the discovery of Alaska fell to 
Chirikof, though Bering sighted Mt. St. Elias only thirty-six hours 
later. This discovery was followed by disaster to both captains. 
After losing his vessel, Bering died, on September 8, in a misera- 
ble hut on the island which bears his name, while Chirikof, with 
part of his crew, had managed to reach Kamchatka again in 
October. 

Some of Bering’s men brought back skins of the sea-otters 
they had slain for food. Within a few years hunting expeditions 
for otter-skins were organized. The Aleutian islands were dis- 
covered, and ‘“‘to this day the cruelties committed by the first 
Russians are recited by the poverty-stricken remnants of a once 
prosperous and happy people.” Numerous successful voyages 
were made by private enterprise, but the scientific expedition 
fitted out by the Empress Catherine in 1766 proved a magnificent 
failure. At last in 1786 Master Gerassim Pribylof discovered the 
famous group of islands now bearing his name, the breeding- 
ground of the fur seals. In the century which has since elapsed 
these islands have continued to supply the demands of comfort 
and fashion throughout the world. Under the judicious manage- 
ment of the Alaska Commercial Company they have been pre- 
served from the fate which has overtaken the rookeries in the 
South Pacific Ocean, where fifty years ago millions of seals could 
be found annually, while now they yield but five or ten thousand 
a year. From the Pribylof Islands the United States government 
has derived since 1867 an annual income of $300,000. 

Just previous to the important discovery of Pribylof, the first 
attempt had been made by Russians to found a colony in America. 
Grigor Ivanovich Shelikof, a Siberian merchant, was the inaugu- 
rator of this new policy. He requested from the government to 
have a missionary establishment appointed for the colonies, and 
afterwards claimed to have converted large numbers of natives to 
Christianity. These representations and others may have been a 
pretext to cover his real design of a subsidized monopoly of trade 
with all the places discovered by Russians in the North Pacific, 
yet Shelikof deserves the credit of instituting a policy of humane 
treatment of the natives, with enforcement of law on the reckless 
travelers whose disregard of justice would soon have deprived the 
Russian discoveries of all value. 

Shelikof was seconded in his efforts by a still greater man, 
Alexander Baranof, the hero of Mr. Bancroft’s narrative. Baranof 
had also been a Siberian merchant before he was selected by 
Shelikof as his agent. ‘‘He was liberal-minded and energetic, 
politic enough to please the government and the company, not 
sufficiently just or humane to interfere with the interests of the 
company, yet having care enough, at what he decreed the proper 
time, for the conventionalities of the world, to avoid bringing dis- 
credit on himself or his office. He was not burdened with 
religion, was loose in morals, sometimes drunk, and would lie offi- 
cially without scruple, there is no doubt. Compare him with Grigor 
Shelikof, who certainly did not lack broad vision and activity, and 
Baranof was the abler man. Both belonged to the shrewd yet un- 
cultured and somewhat coarse class which then formed the main 
element even among the rich men in Siberia. In vital deeds Bar- 
anof the agent rises superior to Shelikof the principal, belongs 
more to history, as one who in executing difficult plans shows him- 
self often a greater man than he who conceivedthem. . . . Among 
all those who came from Russia he alone was able to stem 
the tide of encroachment by roving traders from the United States 
and Great Britain. He was any day, drunk or sober, a match for 
the navigator who came to spy out his secrets. As for the natives 
his influence over them was unbounded, chiefly through the re- 
spect with which his indomitable courage and constant presence 
of mind impressed them. And yet the savage who came perhaps 
from afar expressly to behold the famed Jeader, was not a little 
disappointed in his insignificant appearance as compared with his 
fierce and bushy-bearded associates. Below the medium height, 
thin and sallow of complexion, with scanty red-tinged flaxen hair 
fringing a bald crown, he seemed but an imp among giants. The 
later habit of wearing a short black wig tied to his head with a 
black handkerchief added to his grotesque appearance.” Such is 
the vivid picture of the great governor who established the Russian 
power in America. Washington Irving in his “‘ Astoria” gives us 
a darker and coarser sketch of ‘the old grizzled bear,” in which 
the man’s real ability is omitted, and we see only the rough ex- 
terior which he presented to American traders. In 1818, after 
thirty years’ faithful service of the company, for which he had 
earned large profits, Baranof, now seventy-two years of age, trans- 
ferred the property to his successor and rendered his accounts. 
The cash accounts, involving millions, were found in perfect order. 
Then the aged manager, enfeebled with disease, embarked on the 





Russian vessel on which he breathed his last while it was passing 
through the Strait of Sunda. 

No subsequent governor attained to any notable share of the 
power and fame of Baranof. Their short terms were varied by 
trouble with the natives, exploring expeditions, and efforts to keep 
off foreign intruders. The Russiar American Company, by which 
Alaska had been governed since it became a Russian colony, de- 
clined in 1866 to accept the terms on which the fourth renewal of 
its charter was then offered by the Imperial government. Russia 
had never really wished to occupy the territory, and as early as 
1859 its transfer to the United Siates had been privately discussed 
between the representatives of the two nations. On March 29, 
1867, the Tsar consented to the cession of Russian America for 
$7,200,000 in gold, and the treaty was signed, though not ratified 
until May 27. The signing ofa treaty involving payment of money 
without previous action of Congress was a stretch of Executive 
prerogative, which met with rebuke in the Senate, though Sumner 
in an elaborate and eloquent oration presented the excellence of 
the bargain. The Lower House, regarding the territory as almost 
valueless, was reluctant to vote the sum agreed upon. Yet from a 
desire not to offend the only great European power which had 
shown sympathy with our national government during the Civil 
War the terms of the bargain were carried out. Time has proved 
that the furs and fisheries of Alaska return a handsome profit on 
the purchase money, and it is not improbable that mining lands 
will yet yield a larger income. 

It is a matter of humiliation to patriotic Americans that the 
United States Government has been so neglectful in the discharge 
of its duty to this valuable possession. In it until recently no 
legal title could be obtained to lands, no property could be be- 
queathed, no debts collected. There was neither civil nor crimi- 
nal jurisdiction. Under the military occupation society sank in- 
to the utmost demoralization. Each year the attention of Con- 
gress was called to the urgent necessity of establishing some form 
of civil government, but not until May 1884 was any measure en- 
acted for the purpose. Alaska does not yet possess even the 
limited powers of a Territory, though the annual appropriations 
for its administration are thrice as great as those of any Territory. 
The anomalies of its condition require the further consideration of 
Congress, 

The list of authorities quoted in Mr. Bancroft’s history oc- 
cupies sixteen closely printed pages. Some of the books in it, 
however, do not deserve the name of authorities, and many news- 
paper and magazine articles of various degrees of merit help to 
swell the list. The variations in spelling several of the names of 
places are party due to the composite authorship as well as to the 
differences in the authorities cited, yet uniformity might certainly 
have been secured in the important names. For instance Prybilof 
and Pribylof both are used. Lieut. Schwatka’s voyage along 
Alaska’s great river is referred to, but his book is not mentioned 
in the list of authorities. Mr. Bancroft in fact discredits Schwat- 
ka’s claim to have been the first explorer of much of the region 
which he traversed. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN RAILROADS: 


NE of the instances in which our country quickly and com- 
pletely declined the example of Europe, and began to invent 

and adapt for itself, was in the construction ofits railways. The fatal 
facility with which we were able to obtain the results of civiliza- 
tion at second-hand in so many directions was made impossible in 
this case by imperious natural conditions. A population of fifteen 
millions scattered over an area nearly as large as Europe could 
not by any possibility command the resources to conquer nature 
in railroad construction as thoroughly as she was overcome by 
even the first railways which were built in England, and in the 
thickly settled parts of the Continent, where capital was plenty, 
and distance in proportion to population small. But still less 
could such a country afford to be without such a powerful agent 
of civilization, for great as was its utility in old and thickly-settled 
districts, its service in pushing the advance guards of settlement 
was seen to be even greater,—was indeed well-nigh indispensable, 
as has become increasingly evident with every extension of the 
area whose very existence as an abode of civilized men hangs on 
the slender iron ribbon of a frontier railroad. The conditions im- 
posed by nature were accepted, and the problem solved in the only 
way in which it then admitted of satisfactory solution. Railroads 
were built, but not on Brunel’s system of air-lines and dead levels, 
with haughty scorn of.the natural inequalities of the ground; they 
were built not on the principles of pure but of applied mathemat- 
ics. They went up hill and down, and around sharp curves and 
over perilous looking stilts of trestle-work, and meandered in the 











1ENGLISH AND AMERICAN RAILROADS COMPARED. =. Edward Bates Dorsey, 
Member of the American Society of Civil Engineers. 8vo. With Tables and Diagrams. 
Published by the Author. 1886. 
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track of streams, and went preposterous distances away from a 
direct route to their supposed objective point to visit insignificant 
hamlets and cross-roads. But they were built cheaply, they con- 
nected the centres of population and industry with the undeveloped 
regions, and gave the country a useful if not an ideal servant. 
These first steps of difference necessitated a complete departure 
from all European precedents in the construction of the roiling- 
stock and minor outfit of the railway. The stiff frame of the 
European locomotive would have had its joints started by striking 
a sudden change of grade or an uneven track, so it was replaced 
by a flexible, basket-like arrangement which could take with im- 
punity almost any irregularities of level. The wheels of the En- 
glish railway coach, with their axles fixed rigidly at right angles 
to the axis of the car, would have been the means of transferring 
the whole train to the neighboring woods, if any engineer had had 
the temerity to attempt their introduction to our sharp curves. 
This difficulty was overcome by the adoption of our bogie truck, 
which may be made to turn the car in a circle whose diameter is 
the car’s length; and this accomplished the cars began to take on 
themselves fearful and wonderful lengths. After innovation be- 
came the style, the European system was only used to depart from 
as widely as possible, and in point of fact our whole railway 
system, down almost to its minutest details, may be regarded as 
antochthonous; it has been worked out by our own engineers and 
with reference solely to our own necessities. 

The natural consequence of all this is that our railroad sys- 
tem has become a prime object of national pride and devotion, and 
an American who failed to uphold the claims of his country’s rail- 
roads when abroad might be expected to defame the Star-Spangled 
Banner and the Little Hatchet of Pater Patrie. This is certainly 
a very proper and admirable feeling, but it has some practical dis- 
advantages. One of these is that when a calm and unprejudiced 
comparison with the roads of other nations is sought on mechan- 
ical, not patriotic grounds, it is difficult to clear away the dust of 
controversy sufficiently to reach trustworthy conclusions. We 
have all grown familiar with an immense amount of decisive judg- 
ment from unbiased observers who have seen both sides, and have 
likewise found that the personal equation assumed a prepondera- 
ting value in the result. Mr. Dorsey, who has attempted in this 
treatise to come to a fairer conclusion on the subject, is not entirely 
free from such objections, and occasionally puts in a remark in- 
tended to strike a tender place, but in general he seems to search 


primarily for facts, and to accept them when found. The conclu- 
sions to which the reader’s especial attention is called are however 
not founded on personal observation, but on a laborious tabula- 


tion of statistics in shape for comparison. The obstacles to this 
undertaking were great, and in some cases such as could not be 
entirely overcome, thus making estimates necessary, and intro- 
ducing a hypothetical element into the conclusions. All the lead- 
ing American railroads keep accurate accounts of the number of 
passengers and tons of freight carried, and the average number of 
miles for each, but no such items appear in English railroad re- 
ports, and Mr. Dorsey was forced to manufacture these statistics 
by assuming the missing element. But his tables cover much 
other ground, and they agree so substantially in many points that 
we cannot consider the results entirely invalidated by these defects. 

In regard to speed, an apparently easy question to settle, but 
nevertheless much mooted; he makes a very satisfying exhibit by 
a list of the dozen fastest trains in each country, taken from the 
official time tables. The fastest schedule is a train from Baltimore 
to Washington on the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, 40 miles in 45 
minutes,—53 miles per hour; the next on the Midland of Eng- 
land, London to Nottingham, 125 miles in two and one-half hours,— 
just 50 miles per hour, but for a longer distance; then follow sev- 
eral others of somewhat less speed about equally divided between 
the two countries. On longer distances the English trains do 
rather better, the run from London to Glasgow, 444 miles, being 
made at the rate of 43 miles per hour, while of the two American 
instances of trips of almost precisely the same length, the ride 
from New York to Buffalo on the New York Central is made at 
the rate of 41, and that from Jersey City to Pittsburgh on the 
Pennsylvania 393 miles per hour. The Chicago expresses on the 
New York Central and Pennsylvania railroads, which run nearly 
one thousand miles at the respective rates of 39 and 37 miles per 
hour, of course lack a similar length of line in England for com- 
parison. The question of closeness of running to schedule time is 
not mentioned: observation has assured us that much allowance 
on this point is necessary in the case of fast trains on American 
railroads, and we presume the case is similar on English roads. 

In regard to accidents American railroads furnish unsatisfac- 
tory reports generally, and only New York and Massachusetts are 
used in the comparison. This makes the table of little value as 
representing the whole United States, and the returns of these ac- 
cidents would show but few of the casualties resulting from the 
cheap construction of frontier railroads. The figures are decided- 
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ly in favor of these States as compared with England, the number 
of passengers killed for each billion persons carried one mile being 
in England 5.15, in New York 5.78, in Massachusetts 2; injured, 
in England 143, New York 70, Massachusetts 42. Very few rail- 
roads in either of these States are run on the block system, and 
all have many grade crossings, whilein England both these sources 
of danger are entirely lacking. Fogs would probably explain 
some of the accidents on English roads, but in spite of this unfav- 
orable condition the ratio of casualties seems large. 

The cost of construction and operation is one of the most im- 
portant of the questions investigated, and material bearing on the 
comparison has been diligently collected by Mr. Dorsey, and ar- 
ranged in many valuable tables, whose significance demands more 
than a passing attention. He finds the average cost per mile of 
the English roads to be about $200,000; of American roads but $60,- 
000. The saving in yearly expenses, owing to superiority of per- 
manent way, is of course the test of the financial value of the $140,- 
000 per mile extra outlay, and to find this is the object ofthese ta- 
bles. It is obvious that this quantity is not strictly determinate. 
Mr. Dorsey takes certain items of expense to one side of the ac- 
count as affected by the condition of the permanent way, and op- 
poses to them certain items supposed to be not so affected. The 
excess of the percentage of the former is taken as the measure of 
the excess of operating expenses on ill-constructed roads, and this 
excess, capitalized at 6 per cent., is supposed to represent the ex- 
tra expenditure on the road-bed which such saving would justify. 
Objections may be freely offered to this method. In the first place 
it is not strictly quantitative; all items are lumped together in an 
average, without any attempt to separate the different degrees of 
influence: in the second it is impossible to say just which expenses 
are and which are not thus affected. The literal accuracy ofthe 
results thus obtained must hence be estimated at alow value. Mr. 
Dorsey finds the saving per mile resulting from this extra expen- 
diture of $140,000 to be but $800 per year, or hardly one-half per 
cent. We do not place much reliance on these figures, and we 
think this conclusion certainly exaggerated, but it is very likely 
that the enormous expenditure on permanent way in England 
would not earn its market interest for the balance-sheet. It must 
be looked on more as a concession to legislative requirements and 
conventional ideas, and also as partly composed of the very much 
higher land damages of English railroads. Mr. Dorsey mentions 
as a further modifying item that much of the American capitaliza- 
tion probably represents watered stock, but we think it highly 
probable that England has preserved at home enough corporate 
rascality to balance the scale. 

Perhaps the most unexpected of all the results which the au- 
thor extracts from his tables is the conclusion that the American 
service is much cheaper per ton transported a mile than the Eng- 
lish. The item of wages in these tables however has been subjected 
to an equalizing process, the American figures being halved to 
make them parallel with similar wages in Great Britain, and the 
cost of coal likewise somewhat medicated. For each mile run by 
a freight train the cost is nearly the same in both countries, but as 
the average American train load is nearly twice the English, this 
makes the cost per ton much less on America roads. But some 
very good reasons can be given for this. One is that English 
freight shippers insist on freight being moved much faster than 
here is thought necessary, and hence entailing an extra expense 
in double the number of trains and faster runring. Probably also 
fewer labor-saving appliances are used in handling freight. But 
there is still a large unexplained discrepancy between these figures 
and what might naturally be expected. Less actual traction pow- 
er is certainly needed, for English road ‘beds are universally more 
level than ours, and it is nothing less than astounding to state that 
the actual cost of transportation is twice that of American roads. 
We shall take the liberty of doubting the accuracy of the tables to 
the amount necessary to explain this. 

Mr. Dorsey has also been a personal observer of what he writes 
about, and his impressions areentertaining, but are of course sub- 
ject to the personal equation. The construction of the passenger 
cars, the lack of provisions for comfort en route, the hot water foot- 
warmers, above all the preposterous baggage system,—or lack of 
system,—are a grievance unto his better trained ideas. Their 
baggage system however seems to be firmly rooted in the idio- 
synerasies of the British character, and is probably there to stay 
despite the march of enlightment. More purely of an accidental 
order is the disability under which the English labor in the nar- 
rowness of their cars, necessitated by their tracks being close to- 
gether, and their lowness, necessitated by the lowness of overhead 
This necessitates a two-fold mutilation of our Pullman 
cars when introduced on English roads which leaves little resem- 
blance to their luxurious relatives this side. The dimensions of 
rolling stock were of course fixed at the very inception of railroad 
construction, and at no time since could they have been changed 
without an expenditure for alterations which would be appalling. 
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LITERARY WORK FOR THE DAILY PAPER. 


OE of the depressing features in literature is the increasing 
subordination of all other forms except the very best and 
highest to the periodical, and one of the sad details in this sub- 
ordination is the enormous strain put upon all other periodicals 
by the daily newspaper. This is a sad detail because the daily 
newspaper has, with all its opportunities for good, defects so great. 
The haste of its preparation, the want in it of precision and thor- 
oughness, the constant aim to beat down differing views, its tone 
of contempt for all outside its own circle, its lack of moral stamina, 


its striving to catch the ear of the vulgar reader,—all these mar | 


the successful and typical daily newspaper of the day in so greata 
degree that its leadership of all else in the field of periodicals is 
not a cheerful fact. 

But the one thing about the newspaper which most depresses 
the literary worker is its treatment ofhim. It seizes upon his tal- 
ents,—for if he have none, it will not receive him,—and consumes 
them for its own benefit. Asan individual he perishes in its ser- 
vice. 


but to the mass. “Why should I perish thus?” he asks himself. 
“Why should I feed with my strength, with my brain, with my 
soul, this gross monster of appropriation and consumption ?”’ 

A circumstance quite as bad is added to this. 
workmen who make the newspaper have no ownership in it. 
publication is capitalized, owned, directed, by men not of letters 
but of business. To run a newspaper is in the same line as run- 
ning a railroad. 


Whatever he may give it is swallowed up in the mass, and | 
the merit of his work, great as that may be, is credited not to him | 


The literary | 
Its | 


The ‘‘ great daily” has become a business enter- | 


prise as much as a sugar refinery or an iron furnace,—with this | 
exception, perhaps, that as the chances ofa newspaper’ssuccess are 


usually more involved and uncertain, the capitalist who invests in 
it must be an especialiy bold operator and a particularly deter- 
mined contestant with adverse fortune. He takes a greater risk. 
He plays a more dangerous game. Such a one, therefore, owning 
the newspaper as a “‘ property,” feels that he entirely owns the 
men who write it and compile it. Not only is their literary exist- 
ence swallowed up, but any ownership in it is forbidden them. 
They are toilers without hope. Take the ordinary editor, whose 
work day by day is good, but not brilliant: he serves for his living, 
and gets no more than that; he stands, as he well knows, ina 
slippery place ; he may be discharged this week or next,—he has 
no assurance of retention. If discharged, he may get no place in 
the same city; he must go elsewhere and ‘“‘ catch on,” it may be a 
hundred or a thousand miles, taking his family, his household be- 
longings, and setting them up afresh. The field of employment 
for him is comparatively small: the number of places available is 
limited. He is practically a traveling workman, living nowhere, 
but tarrying now in Boston on this journal, now in Baltimore or St. 
Louis on that. To-day he may bea managing editor of high de- 
gree, to-morrow asubordinate of humble rank and salary. 

Thus does literature to-day send its workers to the newspa- 
per, and thus does the newspaper consume them, soul and sinew. 
Could it but nourish them with its own they would be happy. Its 
returns areenough. They might prosper did they but share the 
profits of their own work, and receive the price their own thought 
commands in the market. 








WEEKLY NOTES. 


HE President of our Board of Education, Mr. Steel, makes an ad- 
mnirable suggestion with reference to our school system. He 
wishes to see the teachers in the schools for the youngest children 
paid as well as those of the highest. All experience shows that 
the best teaching is needed by the beginners. The Jesuits had a 
method of promoting their teachers from the charge of the higher 
to that of the lower classes. Our method secures the poorest 
teachers for the most important and delicate work, and when the 
children have been injured by insufficient and misleading in- 
struction, they are passed into the more advanced classes. 
* * 

In New York there never has been a season so full of inter- 
est to art lovers. The Academy exhibition remains the chief at- 
traction, and despite the groans and afflictions of the critics over 
its miserable shortcomings, people generally appear to think it a 


% 





curred at Louisville on the 22d inst. ‘Father Ryan,’ as he was 
usually called, even when referred to in his literary capacity, was 
born at Norfolk, Va., in 1840, and educated for the Catholic priest- 
hood. He joined the Confederate army and remained in it 
throughout the struggle. His brother, with whom he entered, 
fell at Gettysburg, and one of his poems most appreciated at the 
South is an “In Memoriam” upon this loss. The production, 
however, by which he was best known is his poem “The Con- 
quered Banner,” beginning with a line which touched the Con- 
federate heart at the war’s close— 
“Furl that banner, for tis weary,” ete. 
* 


THE proposed performance of a Greek play—the Acharneans 
of Aristophanes—by the students of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, has excited a deep interest not only in Philadelphia but in 
other parts of the country. It will be presented in the Academy 
of Music on the 14th and 15th of May. The histrionic merits of 
the performance it is too soon to speak of. But we may say that 
no pains have been spared to make the mise en scene archeologi- 
‘ally correct. In costume, scenery and other elements the 
Athenian theatre will be reproduced as accurately as is possible 
in a building whose construction differs so widely from a Greek 
amphitheatre. There is reason to believe that the attendance 
will be very large. 


REVIEWS. 
GLIMPSES OF THREE Coasts. By Helen Jackson. 

418. $1.50. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

ter & Coates.) ~ 
M®.- HELEN HUNT JACKSON won a name as a delightful 

narrator of her observations at home and abroad by her 
** Bits of Travel,” several years ago. In this volume we find col- 
lected from various periodicals her later writings of this kind. 
The first series is devoted to California and Oregon, and appeared 
originally in The Century. In many respects these are the most 
valuable of the three. Ofthe Pacific Coast Mrs. Jackson wrote 
with her heart as well as her head. The readers of “ Ramona” 
will find here the background of much that is told in that novel, 
and especially the account of Father Junipero, the great and good 
Franciscan who did so much for the aborigines of California. The 
old Franciscan for whose coming the family waited in ‘‘ Ramona” 
is not a fiction. He is the last survivor of the old generation of 
the Franciscans, who now hold only the Santa Barbara mission, 
while—as the next paper shows—their poor red clients have been 
robbed and ruined by the advent of the Anglo-Saxon race. These 
papers form at once a continuation to “ A Century of Dishonor,” 
and asupplement to ‘‘ Ramona.” But it is not only the dark side of 
the American occupation of California which interests our author. 
The other three papers on out-door industries, on Los Angelos 
city, and on Oregon are cheerful and felicitous pieces of descrip- 
tion. 

The second series gives three papers to Great Britain,—to 
Burns, Edinburgh and Chester. It is a sharp test of literary skill 
to write freshly on three such hackneyed subjects. But H. H. 
stands the test, not by striving after strange effects, but by study- 
ing and vivifying the historical points in each case. We know of 
no such account of Chester as she gives for making the place and 
its people conceivable to us. 

She has less difficulty because fewer competitors in dealing 
with Norway and Denmark in the last series of these papers. 
The simple, honest, serious bonders of Norway, the quaint towns, 
the primitive ways of the people in both town and country, and 
the striking scenery of fjeld and fjord could not but employ her 
eye for the picturesque in scenery and character to good advan- 
tage. She had something of Borrow’s gift of striking the best side 
of every person and the happiest point of view for every landscape. 
She is not quite up to the level of that most English and yet most 
un-English of travelers, whose insular prejudices taught him re- 


(H. H.) Pp. 
(Philadelphia : Por- 


| spect for the prejudices of every other people, and gave him an 


very interesting display, the galleries being crowded continually | 


with admiring and appreciative visitors. 
regard for such things has been in New York really astonishing, 


for any reasonable attractive collection of pictures has ten times | 


The growth of popular | 


as many visitors to-day as it could have had ten years ago, and | 


the press gives far more space to them than was thought possible | 


avery short time ago. ; ? 


THE death of one of the most notable of the Southern poets, 


whose powers developed in the heat and stress of the war, oc- | 


unequaled taste and feeling for local color. No American tray- 
eler has quite equaled him; Mrs. Jackson comes as near as any. 





SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH PROSE STYLE FROM MALORY TO MACAU- 
LAy, selected and annotated, with an introductory essay, by 
George Saintsbury. London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 
1886. 

Mr. Saintsbury’s appreciation of the difficulties of writing 
prose is almost as strong as M. Jourdain’s, though rather more 
discriminating than that worthy gentleman’s views of the matter. 
Indeed, when one comes to criticise and classify the results of in- 
spiration, to search out the hidden ways of genius, and note the 
dangers avoided and the difficulties overcome, one’s appreciation 
of the achievement naturally rises. 
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Mr. Saintsbury’s purpose in this collection of prose extracts is 
to illustrate the development of English prose as an instrument of 
expression, rather than to make a book of literary specimens, and 
in this object he has admirably succeeded. In the introductory 
essay Mr. Saintsbury gives an interesting sketch of some of the 
characteristics of English prose and the peculiarities of some of 


the great prose-writers of our language, which is worthy of close | 


attention. Much of the obscurity and clumsiness of construction 
that disfigure even the great prose-writers of the early periods he 
justly attributes to the close and constant study of Latin, the only 
foreign language then familiarly known in England. ‘Given on 
one side a certain conversational way of talking English, inaccur- 
ate, or rather licentious, as all conversational ways of speaking are, 
and on the other side a habit of writing exact and formal Latin, 
and what did happen was what naturally would happen. . . . 
Especially fatal is the attempt to imitate the Latin relative and 
demonstrative pronouns, with their strict agreement in gender, 
number and case, and to render them in usage and meaning by the 
English words of all work, who, which, he, they. 2) Mir. 
Saintsbury lays great stress on the rhythmical character of the 
noblest prose, a rhythm irreducible to rules like the rhythm of 
poetical meters, but with a distinct quality of its own, and great 
power and effectiveness. He gives as an example the beautiful 
verses of the last chapter of the Canticles, divided irregularly into 
feet. 
Set me | as a seal | upon thine heart, | as a seal | upon thine arm, | 
For love | is strong | as death, | jealousy | is evil | as the grave, | etc. 


This, as is easily perceived by so reading the passage, gives a 
flowing, irregular rhythm, to which the foregoing lines owe much 
of their harmonious beauty. 

Mr. Saintsbury adds: “ A similar example may be found in the 
almost equally beautiful Charity passage of the First Epistle to 
the Corinthians, and if the reader likes to see how the sense of 
rhythm flourishes in these days, he may compare that with the 
version which has been substituted for it by the persons called 
Revisers.” 

Mr. Saintsbury has no very warm sympathy with the English 
prose of the later half of the nineteenth century. Its dangerous 
tendencies in his eyes are ‘‘literary incuria,” or no style at all, as 
represented by Grote and many political writers ; “ individualism,” 
or too much style, embodied in Carlyle, and “ luxuriant ornament,” 
exemplified by Mr. Ruskin. Of this latter characteristic he says— 
“the introducers of this style have hardly had honor or due dishon- 
or, for what they have done is not small, whatever may be thought 
of its character.’”’ Mr. Saintsbury is too much inclined to consider 
style as something which can be drawn on like a garment, forget- 
ting that, with some men, style is the result of temperament and 
convictions, as even in civilized society we sometimes see a relation 
between manners and character. It is no fault of a giant if little 
men will try to imitate his stride, anda man may pile up ornament 
and write volumes of “ numerous prose ” without his style being 
any more like “ Modern Painters” than the monuments in St. 
John Lateran are like the ‘‘ Dawn” in the Medici Chapel. — 

The selections are generally interesting and admirable, though 
the motive of preference is not quite always obvious, and are just 
sufficient in length to make one wish to turn back to old friends, 
and to wander further into paths of which we have had such at- 
tractive glimpses. The essay will be interesting to any one who 
has ever cared to reflect on the peculiar qualities of English prose. 





A WINTER IN CENTRAL AMERICA. By Helen J.Sanborn. Boston: 

Lee and Shepard. 1886. 

A young girl just from school accompanies her father in a 
journey from Boston across Central America, by way of Livingston 
to San José on the Pacific; thence across the Isthmus of Panama 
in stormy days, when the recent revolution wasimpending to New 
Orleans, where she takes the steamer to Vera Cruz, and returns 
home by the way of Mexico City, Paso del Norte and the Atchison 
and Topeka railway. The time of her adventures was in Central 
America during the Presidency of Barrios, who, now that he has 
been slain in battle, is receiving a recognition of his talents which 
would have greatly helped his administration, had it came before 
that event. A part of the interest attached to this book grows out 
of the fact that it records the experiences of a young girl in a 
country almost inaccessible to women travelers, and who was full 
of enthusiasm over the novelties of her journey, and of pluck over 
its hardships. We think her ethnography trips now and then, as 
when she gives the Carib Indians a common ancestry with the 
Araucanians. The last third of the book concerns the now well- 
beaten route over the Cordilleras by rail, through Mexico, and 
home. The author wonders at the seclusion of so much of Central 
America, when the Polar regions and Central Africa are fast be- 
coming familiar territory to American readers. But this isolation 
seems naturally to belong to all the countries over which Spanish 





people established a supremacy. So far as this volume bears upon 
Mexico, it is a misnomer to call it by the title it now bears. Apart 
from the blemishes we have noticed, there is a limpid style, a 
vivacious spirit, and an interesting observation shown, and Miss 
Sanborn has given undoubted indications that a career in author- 
ship awaits her. The substance of the book, she tells us, appeared 
in The Grocer, a Boston trade paper with which her father, her 
escort, has associations, and its reception through that medium 


| has led to this more pretentious form at the hands of. its present 


publishers. D. O. K. 





BRIEFER NOTICES. 

A COLLECTION of Mr. Whittier’s latest poetical work bas been 
4X made in a dainty volume, in parchment covers, with the 
title ‘St. Gregory’s Guest and Recent Poems.’ Besides the title 
poem, the other pieces are seventeen in number, and include 
“Revelation,” ‘“ The Wood Giant,” ‘‘ The Homestead,” ‘‘ How the 
Robin Came,” and others. In his preface Mr. Whittier says he is 
“well aware that for the publication of a new volume of verse 
when one is on the verge of fourscore, no adequate excuse can be 
offered,” but that he is ‘ influenced solely by a not unnatural wish 
to speak once more to those who have been pleased to listen to me 
heretofore, and to whom this little belated collection may not be 
without interest.” He dedicates it to Gen. S. C. Armstrong, of 
Hampton, “‘ whose generous self-denying labors for the elevation 
of two races have enlisted my sympathies and commanded my ad- 
miration.” (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


Three new issues for young readers, by the Presbyterian 
Board of Publication, (Philadelphia), include a story of poverty 
and hardships in the slums, “ Griffin Alley Folk;” a study of 
miseries wrought by intemperance, ‘‘ Ralph Weston’s Secret ;” 
and an account of a little girl’s mountain tour in India, ‘‘ Mabel’s 
Summer in the Himalayas,” this last being by Mrs. Helen H. Hol- 
comb, of Allahabad. 

Mr. George P. Upton’s “Woman in Music” (A. C. McClurg 
& Co., Chicago) seems to cover its ground as planned pretty thor- 
oughly, speaking that is of the limited size of the work, but con- 
sidering the importance and largeness of the subject the result 
must be called disappointing. A threefold task was assumed by 
the writer: a consideration of the vexed question of the apparent 
inability of women to produce music; a summarized statement of 
the influence of women on composers; and an account of women 
as interpreters of music. The second division is the only one of 
the three that is treated at all satisfactorily, and even there the 
effect is one of scrappiness. The domestic life of the dozen most 
prominent composers is sketched, but none of the matter is new. 
Here was an opportunity for philosophizing founded on not a 
dozen but hundreds of lives of musicians; or it would have been 
more to the purpose, if it was thought necessary to give biogra- 
phies with some detail, to have printed new ones, even if of men 
less renowned than the leading masters, concerning whom all 
amateurs known the facts sufficiently well. The strange attitude 
of woman—woman, so renowned in many of the arts—towards 
musical composition is one of the most interesting, annoying and 
disheartening things in life, but Mr. Upton says nothing of im- 
portance on a subject which might well engage the closest thought. 
The sketch of woman executants of music is so entirely perfunc- 
tory as to be almost an offense to the intelligent reader. An 
appendix giving a list of women composers in the last three cen- 
turies, and a list of musical dedications made to women, is -the 
most valuable part of the book. 


Mrs. A. L. Wister’s list of translations from the German 
grows steadily, but in the large number—there are now some for- 
ty of them—the average of merit is singularly high, and so is 
the moral tone of the entire list. We have had other occasion to 
speak of Mrs. Wister’s work, and it is evident that it is as editor 
as well as translator that the public gains from her labors. ‘‘ Vio- 
letta,’’ a romance by Ursula Von Manteuffel, is the latest of these 
translations, and it is a fairly representative modern German 
novel, showing a method intensely sentimental yet very. realis- 
tic; tiresome to those who have been schooled in the better ways 
of American and English story-telling art, but with merits of its 
own. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

“The Duchess” is as a general thing lively enough, not sel- 
dom, indeed, she is a farceuse, but in her last novel, ‘‘A Mental 
Struggle,” she takes another path. This is a highly emotional 
tale, with very little humor, conseauently admirers of ‘The 
Duchess ” will at first feel rather lost in it. They will find it, 
however, a clever novel in its way—one of sensation, delicately 
balanced on the edge of impropriety. The “Struggle”? concerns 
the self-questionings of a young woman as to whether it is her 
duty to marry, for family reasons, a man she does notlove. (J. B. 
Lippincott Co.) 
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The National Library, issued by Cassell & Co. in weekly vol- | 
umes, at ten cents a volume, continues to grow. The 10th and | 
11th numbers contain respectively ‘‘The Voyages and Travels of 
Sir John Maundeville, Knight,” and Goldsmith’s two comedies, 
‘*She Stoops to Conquer” and “The Good-Natured Man.” The 
quaint piece of writing which cofstitutes the beginning of the lit- 
erature of travel in English has long been a favorite. A very re- 
cent discovery shows that the English version is not by Maunde- 
ville himself. Goldsmith’s comedies rank beside those of Sher- 
idan as the ablest in this kind of writing the eighteenth century 
has left us. But while Sheridan’s characters embody humors 
rather than men, and we do not believe in his Lady Teazle or his 
Joseph Surface, Goldsmith gives us genuine people, though not 
without humorous exaggeration. 





AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY of the State of Maine is in process of com- 

pletion by a member of the Maine Historical Society, Mr. 
Joseph Williamson, of Belfast; the titles already exceed 3000. 
——The “ Hayward Correspondence ” is all but ready, but there is 
talk of delaying its publication until the interest in politics in Lon- 
don has subsided to its normal level. There appears to be an un- 
common concern felt in this book, and several critical journals 
have declared that it is the most important literary feature in the 
near future in England. 


The English Postmaster-General having been memorialized to 
reduce the amount charged for the registration of telegraphic ad- 
dresses from £1 1s. to 5s., replied that the actual cost incurred in 
respect of each registration considerably exceeds the sum of 5s. 
Any balance that may remain out of the charge of one guinea is 
far from being sufficient to meet the loss of revenue arising out of 
the reduction in the number of words in telegrams which is 
brought about by the use of abbreviations. Apart from the ques- 
tion of expense, the letter states that the use of abbreviated ad- 
dresses causes delay, owing to the additional processes having to 
be gone through in discovering the proper residence. 


The publication of the ‘‘ London Diocesan Magazine” will be 
commenced this month by Griffith, Farran & Co. It will afford 
information on all affairs connected with church workers. One 
of the latest books to circulate in the Canton bazars is a Chinese 
version of the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.” It is illustrated with pic- 
tures drawn and engraved by native artists. A new edition of 
the Memoirs of General Sherman will be ready soon from the 
Appleton press. It will contain much new and important material, 
including fresh chapters, maps and portraits not included in the 
first edition. 


In a late interview, a member of the firm of Lee and Shepard 
said, “‘‘ That Husband of Mine’ sold 170,000 copies. Perfectly enor- 
mous, and it all came about by an accident, too. We had the 
manuscript on hand for a long time, and had about decided to 
throw it away, when one day we determined to let it go, just as 
an experiment. The book went so fast—not a bit of advertising 
by us either—that we had to run night and day for six days to 
supply the demand. Then we brought out ‘That Wife of Mine’ 
as a companion piece, and it fell like lead on the market.’ Bel- 
ford, Clarke & Co. claim to have sold.500,000 copies of “‘The Bad 
Boy.” These, taken in connection with the sale of Grant’s 
“ Autobiography,” show that some books give small fortunes to 
both author and publisher. 

It is stated that Messrs. Scribner received on Tuesday April 
13th advance sheets of Mr. Andrew Lang’s ‘“‘ Mark of Cain,” and 
that by Thursday the 15th a large edition of the story was printed 
and bound.—Admirers of John Leech will be glad to hear that 
Messrs. Bradbury, Agnew & Co. are about to issue a new collected 
edition of the famous drawings at a reduced price. Mr. Walter 
Montague Kerr’s promised new book, ‘“'The Far Interior,’ will 
contain information about South African affairs giving the subject 
of colonization a different and less attractive color from that with 
which it has recently been painted by promoters of emigration 
schemes. 


Mr. Swinburne’s long-promised book of prose miscellanies is 
in the London press and will appear early in May. More than 
a hundred editions of the late Victor von Scheffel’s ‘‘ Trumpeter 
of Tackkingen’’ have appeared in Germany. George Mere- 
dith’s “Adventures of Harry Richmond” is the latest volume in 
the series of uniform reprints of that author which Roberts Bros. 
control for this country——General John C. Fremont’s ‘“ Memoirs 
of My Life” will be brought out in a handsomely illustrated edi- 
tion by Belford, Clarke & Co.—Professor J. W. Barlow is engaged 
on “ A Short History of the Normans.”——A new (the 4th) edition 
of Judge Nathaniel Holmes’s ‘‘ Authorship of Shakespeare” has 
been brought out by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 























Weimar is now the rallying point of many literary pilgrims. 
It has been long announced that.on May Ist and 2d the Goethe 
Society would hold its annual meetings, which are expected to be 
brilliant gatherings. The society numbers seventeen hundred 
members, and a large portion of them will be present. The Goethe 
House is yet in the hands of the restorers so that it will not be on 
view. The Goethe archives, now approaching order, will, how- 
ever, be open to inspection. The meetings of the Goethe Society 
will be preceded by the meeting of the German Shakespeare Soci- 
eity, at which an address on “Shakespeare on the English Stage 
since Garrick ” will be delivered by Herr von Vinck. Finally, the 
German Authors’ Association intends to hold a meeting at Wei- 
mar, at the same time as the Shakespeare Society. 


Mr. James R. Osgood has departed for London to assume the 
position of English representative of Harper and Bros. A new 
translation of Goethe’s poems by Commander W. Gibson, U.S. 
N., is to be issued by Henry Holt & Co.— Rev. W. E. Griffis, 
author of ‘‘ The Mikado’s Empire” and other valuable works, has 
been installed pastor of the Shawmut Congregational Church, 
Boston. He lately lived in Schenectady, New York. 





A valuable contribution to the literary history of England is 
about to be made by the Cambridge University Press, “The Ar- 
chitectural History of the University of Cambridge.” The task 
was begun by Prof. John Willis in 1854 and has been carried on 
and completed by Mr. John Willis Clark. Craig & Barlow, 
Chicago, announce new editions of Father Chiniquy’s well known 
books, “ Fifty Years in the Church of Rome,” and “ The Priest, 
the Woman and the Confessional.”” The plates of the first book 
have twice been burned. A new life of Heinrich Heine, by 
Robert Proelss, has just appeared in Germany. It has the advan- 
tage of being illustrated with some extremely interesting and re- 
cently discovered portraits of the poet. 

A pamphlet of some interest gives an account of the celebra- 
tion of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the foundation of ‘ Het 
Boekverkoopers College,” at Groningen, inthe Netherlands. Itis 
remarkable that, although the sale of manuscript books in the 
province and town of Groningen had always been very considera- 
ble, there is no record of the sale of printed books there before 
1536, and the first printing press was set up in the town of Gronin- 
gen by Gerard Ketell so late as 1601 or 1602. The word coliege, 
in the sense in which it is used by the Groningen booksellers, 
means club or meeting. ‘“ Het Boekverkoopers College” seems to 
have done. and is likely still to do good work for the trade, having 
a sick fund of 6,000 florins (say $2500), and an invalid and pension 
fund of 10,000 florins (about $4250), and reflects great credit upon 
the Netherlands. . 

Mrs. Oscar Beringer has in the press, in London, a novel of 
musical life, dedicated to Franz Liszt, who is one of the principal 
characters. The late Henry Stevens had in press at the time of 
his death, ‘‘ Recollections of Mr. James Lenox, of New York.” It 
will be printed, with portraits of author and subject, by Mr. H. N. 
Stevens, who succeeds to his father’s business. The full title of 
the autobiography of Cassius M. Clay, already announced by us, 
reads: ‘‘ History of his Thirty Years of Contention for Constitu- 
tional Liberty and Equal Rights under the Law of All the People 
of America, as Presented in the Memoirs, Writings, and Speeches 
of Cassius Marcellus Clay, of Kentucky.” (Cincinnati: J. Fletch- 
er Brennan & Co, 

The May Century will contain the last paper written by Gen. 
McClellan for publication. Itis an account of the time from the 
second battle of Bull Run to the advance towards South Mountain 
and Antietam.— Mr. W.S. Gottsberger will publish on the 23d 
the second part of Count Tolstoi’s ‘“‘ War and Peace.” This instal- 
ment is entitled ‘‘ The Invasion,” and covers the period from 1807 
to 1812. Mr. Henry George, with several members of his family, 
has established a publishing firm in New York. The chief business 
transacted will be the publication of Mr. George’s books. The 
American branch of Frederick Warne & Co. is soon to issue a col- 
lection of Danish and Norwegian short stories, by the best known 
writers of the two countries. The book will bear the title, “A 
Stork’s Nest; Pleasant Reading fromthe North.” 

An interesting point in copyright law will be raised in a case 
to be tried in Berlin shortly. An American journal had reprinted 
an article from German papers, and then the article was repro- 
duced from the American paper in a Berlin sheet. The original 
publisher of the article has instituted proceedings against the pro- 
prietor of this latter journal, who, however, disputes the position 
of the complainant.—Kuhlow’s German Mail. 

Mr. H. C. Bunner follows up his “ Airs from Aready ” with a 
romance which will be published by the Scribners. It is described 
as dealing with ‘‘ the wisdom of folly.” The Scribners will have 
the 20th volume of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica ” ready in a few 
days. 


























Blackie & Son, Glasgow, have purchased plates of E. 8. 
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Brooks’s ‘‘ Historic Boys,” and will hereafter supply the English 
market. An English edition of Mr. John Burroughs’s new book, 
“Signs and Seasons,” was published simultaneously with its pro- 
duction on this side-——Clement R. Markham, author of ‘“ The 
Life of Lord Fairfax,” has been engaged for some years on the 


lives of Sir Francis and Sir Horace Vere; these biographies are | 
| compared with that of Yale,by Prof. Ladd, in reply to Prof. Palm- 


now approaching completion. 

Prof. Freeman’s first course of lectures at Oxford will be pub- 
lished soon by Macmillan & Co. under the title of ‘“‘ Methods of 
Historical Study.” Mr. Henry James’s ‘‘ Bostonians,’ says the 


many booksellers are complaining that Mr. James’s popularity has 
suddenly left him, much to their loss.”.——A story of English so- 
ciety, entitled, ‘‘ A House Party,” is the latest work of Ouida. It 
will shortly be published by a newspaper syndicate in England 
and America. A work of public utility, not confined to the legal 
profession, is Mr. Fred. J. Stimson’s ‘‘ American Statute Law,” 
about to be issued by Charles C. Soule, Boston. 


ing to persons and property. 

A recent report of the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, esti- 
mates the average space occupied by volumes. It possesses 1,923,- 
562 volumes on 5,232 metres of shelving for folios, 5,298 for quar- 
tos, 23,494 for octavos—in all 34,024; in other words, each volume 
requires 1.76 linear centimetres. The folios fill 15.3 per cent. of 
the shelving, and the quartos 15.5. The total number of volumes 
mentioned above does not included the duplicates, nor the books 
placed at the disposition of the public in the Public Hall, in the 
Geographical Section, and the three Manuscript Departments. 
Moreover, pieces bound together are counted as one volume. 
Therefore, M. Delisle considered that the total number of “ pieces,” 
that is, of volumes and pamphlets independent of binding, is at 
least 2,200,000. 


PERIODICAL 


LITERATURE. 
HE monthly magazine of out-door sports, Outing, is about to 
issue an edition for sale and circulation in England, through 
Sampson Low & Co. Our more spacious field of open air gives a 
spirit and vigor to American life out of doors which, with all the 
preservation of “covers” and parks for sportsmen, an old and 
densely peopled region cannot possess. 

Mr. Bancroft,—whose health, by the way, is reported by no 
means so robust as has been usual with him,—has written an arti- 
cle on The Lord’s Prayer for the coming number of the New 
Princeton Review. 

The issue of The Week, of Toronto, for April 22d, was a spe- 
cial enlarged “ Easter number,” being the first of a series which 
the publishers propose to put out from time to time. The Week 
maintains thoroughly its high character in the Dominion as a rep- 
resentative journal of politics, literature and society. 

The American Bookmaker has more than made good the prom- 
ises of its salutation to the printing and allied arts. It is edited 
and managed in a most admirable manner, and its contributors are 
experts in the matters upon which they treat, writing briefly and 
to the point always, yet with sufficient fulness to give a clear un- 
derstanding of the matter in hand. 

Harper’s Weekly is to publish Walter Besant’s new novel. Its 
first chapters will appear in July under the title of “The World 
Went Very Well Then.” 








THE ANDOVER REVIEW. 


ITHIN the last ten years Andover Seminary, in Massachu- 
setts, has attained a new theological preeminence as the 


centre of progressive orthodoxy. From the time when Professor 
Parke, in 1850, published his famous discourse on “ The Theology 
of the Intellect and of the Feelings,” Andover Seminary has had a 
reputation of this sort, and conservatives like Dr. Lord and Dr. 
Dana have deplored the decay of its orthodoxy. But since Prof. 
Parke and others of the Faculty have retired to the rest they 
earned by long service, a younger generation have taken their 
place on “the hill,’ and have given its theology « new trend. 
These new men have studied under Prof. Parke, but they also 
studied Bushnell, Maurice, McLeod Campbell, and Dorner, and 
they are pouring this new wine into the venerable wine skins of 
New England theology. 

One effect of this change was that the managers of The Bibli- 
otheca Sacra, established at Andover, in 1844, have felt out of har- 
mony with Andover as it nowis, and have removed their quar- 
terly to Oberlin. To fill this void and to serve as the organ of the 
progressive orthodoxy of New England, The Andover Review 
was started in 1884. The first four numbers of the third year are 
before us. We can commend them to all who are interested in 


It isa comparison | 
and statement of the laws of all the States on all subjects pertain- | 


| 
| 


| 
| 


the great social problems of our times. While the Review has dis- 
tinctly a theological character, and the brief editorial articles in 


' each number are decidedly the expression of the views of the new 


school, it devotes a large part of its space to sociological problems, 


| as of equal interest with theological to an intelligent and working 


Church. Thus we have a paper on the Harvard College system as 


| er in an earlier number; one on the elective system in the Uni- 
| versity of Virginia, by Prof. Garnett; one on National Aid to Ed- 





ucation, by our own Prof. James; one on the Recurrence of Riots, 


Boston Literary World, we hear has proved an entire failure, and | by Mr. F. G, Mather; one on Socialism, by Prof. Ely, and two on 


the spiritual and moral conditions of our manufacturing towns, 
by Dr. W. W. Adams. Almost contemporary with the issue of 
the first of these, it may be remarked, Col. Wright, of Massachu- 
setts, delivered a lecture in which he took a much more cheerful 
view of the state of factory towns. Besides these, Mr. 8. W. 
Dike has a budget of ‘Sociological Notes,” which he intends to 
repeat from time to time, and we know of no more capable and 
successful student of sociological problems on their ethical side 
than this keen Vermonter. While the Review represents the 
Congregationalists especially, there is no exclusion of representa- 
tives of other bodies. Dr. Langdon, of the Episcopal Church, has 
two papers on the possibility of religious reform in Italy, and rich 
in personal reminiscences of distinguished Italians. ‘The depart- 
ments of historical and literary criticism are ably conducted. 
Book notices are written by experts and signed. The latest re- 
sults of research in early church history are brought before the 
reading public, as in no other periodical known to us. 








ART. 


EXHIBITION OF THE PARIS “ IMPRESSIONISTS” IN 
NEW YORK.—FIRST NOTICE. 


GOOD many revolutionary ideas have gained a currency in 
recent years, which is, to say the least, somewhat disquieting 
to those whose systems seemed reasonably complete a generation 
ago. But among all the new doctrines which have shaken or 
which seek to shake men’s faith in the old order of things,—in 
science, in education, in music, art, or what not,—perhaps none has 
seemed more extravagant than those advanced by the so-called 
Impressionists in painting. 

It is quite true that as far as landscape is concerned the lead- 
ing articles of the new creed have always been accepted with more 
or less unanimity by the painters whose example has been of 
most worth. Even Mr. Ruskin accounts for the supremacy which 
he claims for Turner on grounds not much unlike that occupied by 
the advocates of this latest revolt against the traditions of the 
schools. 

All for example that he has to say about Turner painting a 
good part of his pictures “ out of focus,”’ and the various artifices 
by which he compels the observer to stand at a certain distance 
from his work in order to make anything out of it means—if it 
means anything—that he accepts substantially the point of view of 
the impressionists of to-day whenever the work of his master 
seems to require it. 

It will have to be admitted, I think, that this happens pretty 
often, and that Turner was a good deal more of an impressionist 
than—well, let us say, than he was of a Pre-Raphaelite or, for that 
matter, of almost anything else among the various cliques and 
schools into which modern art has come to be divided. 

But the extent to which these Frenchmen have carried the 
principle,—that is what has made the trouble. It is all very well to 
talk about painting the landscape with its infinity of detail, and 
the sea with its incessantly moving and never recurring forms as 
if they were ‘“‘out of focus,” but to try to record the impression 
which a face or a figure makes or has made, instead of trying to 
actually delineate them, as there is, of course, abundant opportu- 
nity of doing with anybody who can be induced to keep still a few 
minutes, this is rather an extreme application of the principle, it is 
true. And yet, extreme or not, it is not to be denied that there 
is a certain amount of reasonableness in the attempt to be consis- 
tent which the effort implies. 

That there is a good deal of difference between any deliberate 
delineation of the features of a scene and tbe impression which a 
sensitive mind perceives in its presence and which it carries away, 
to stand in the memory of the scene itself ever afterward ; that 
this impression varies materially, not only with the particular 
conditions under which things are seen, but even with the tem- 
perament and even with the mood of the individual observer,—all 
this is so far from being regarded as absurd that everybody knows 
it has formed the very stock in trade of the poets, and the painters 
who have had most in common with them, ever since poetry and 
painting began. Probably the greater part of what we call style 
in painting is to be referred to this source, and that it is rather in 
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peculiarities of conception than of treatment that the individuali- 
ty of the artist asserts itself 

“Even where the temperament of the painter is not regarded, 
—and the prevalent realistic tendencies in art are certainly not 
in the direction of attaching much importance to this considera- 
tion,—the impression made by any thing in the world which is 
impressive is something which if not absolutely incompatible with 
circumstantial literalness of description is certainly very apt to 
be wanting in work which goes the furthest in this last direction. 

Whether it is possible to reproduce this spiritual part of the 
effect without reconstructing the physical basis of such sensations, 
—that is the question. The impressionist thinks he can do it. 
He says with much reason that the literalist fails as often as any 
man to do it with all his facts of appearance, and asks for a chance 
to try what he can do without them. The extreme position 
which he takes indicates the earnestness of his protest against the 
claims of literalism, which are apt to be very extreme also. 

The exhibition at the galleries of the American Art Associa- 
tion in New York affords an opportunity, which we have never 
had in this country before, of judging fairly concerning the extent 
to which the new principle has really influenced the work of art- 
ists of recognized ability and of the degree of success which has 
attended their efforts in this direction. 

Some three hundred works collected by one of the best known 
connoisseurs in Paris, an enthusiast on this subject, and including 
important works by nearly or quite all the strongest men who are 
identified with the new school, have been hung in the galleries of 
the Association. Manet, Renoir, Huguet. Laugée, Monet, John 
Lewis Brown, Boudin, Auguste Flameng, Degas, Pisarro, Guillau- 
min, Caillebotte, Morizot. Sisley,—these are all mey who have 
taken a position so that they may fairly be regarded as representa- 
tive impressionists, while they have at the same time done work 
which, judged from any standpoint whatever, is sufficiently good 
to entitle them to respectful consideration as artists. Whatever 
is to be learned from the exhibition on the grounds that have fur- 
nished the reason for holding it is to be learned from the works of 
these men. Of course a good many others are represented, but 
either they are not impressionists at all, their pictures having only 
been brought along to make the exhibition generally attractive, or 
their work betrays so many shortcomings, which no theory of art 
can excuse, as to render any serious study of them unnecessary 
and even foolish. 

To the first class belongs the ‘‘ Death of General Marceau” by 
Jean Paul Laurenz, a very fine picture certainly, but one which has 
nothing whatever to do with impressionism, unless it is intended 
to serve as a model of all that impressionism is not, and thus to 
enable the student to judge how widely its standards differ from 
those which the world has hitherto been inclined to accept. 





NOTES. 


T the American Art Parlors Mr. Thomas B. Craig will open a 
special exhibition of his works on Monday next, to be fol- 
lowed by a sale during the second week in May. Mr. Craig has 
of late years given especial attention to landscape attractions in 
the vicinity of Philadelphia, and those who are acquainted with 
the picturesque scenery of Montgomery, Bucks and the neighbor- 
ing counties, will recognize many an admired subject among the 
artist’s careful and pleasing studies. It.should be said to Mr. 
Craig’s credit that he has generously offered to paint a new pic- 
ture for the Temple collection to replace his fine landscape de- 
stroyed in the Academy fire. 

In Boston the water-colors are now exhibiting in the rooms of 
the Art Club, and we find several Philadelphia names among 
them, notably that of Miss Alice Barber, who is warmly com- 
mended by the Transcript. It says that the effect of the whole 
exhibition is pleasing, but that closer examination shows that a 
large part of the work is very feeble and unsatisfying. “ A most 
effective picture is Miss Alice Barber’s ‘ Esther Dudley.’ The at- 
mosphere of shuddering, goblin-haunted mystery in the groups, 
with a very ghost of the old picture looming behind Esther’s 
chair, is suffocating.” 








COMMUNICATIONS. 
DISTRESS IN THE WEST OF IRELAND. 


To the Editor of THE AMERICAN : 

{Father Conway alludes to the resistance to eviction made by the women of 
Carraroe, in 1880, and says the people of that part are again without food, 
and threatened by the landlords with eviction. He proceeds :] 


F the thousand families who reside here many are already 
suffering hunger; scores are subsisting on what they in- 
tended for seed, and, in a month hence, not twenty per cent. of the 
poor people will have a morsel of food. At such a crisis the land- 
lords come forward to enforce those claims which, even in the best 


of times, might be disputed. Sentences of eviction—“ Death Sen- 
tences ”’—are already passed on many, and more than 200 processes 
—200 summonses to hear the same dread sentences pronounced— 
lie at the local post-offices. 

But why this periodical cry of distress? Is it because they are 
idle or because there is no means of sustenance for them in this 
desolate region? Neither. Negro or galley-slave never worked 
harder under the lash than the Connemara peasant does to force a 
means Of livelihood out of a never generous and now utterly ex- 
hausted soil. Soil! Why it is a mockery to call it soil, for where 
it is nota deep bog it isa sprinkling of earth on a rugged granite 
surface, and not from it but from the beds of seaweed carried on 
women’s and children’s backs a miserable crop of potatoes is forced. 
In the possession of the thousand families there is not a single 
patch on which a team of ‘horses could drag a plough for even fifty 
yards, and there is not a single patch which must not be continu- 
ally kept in cultivation ; for, even in the most favorable seasons, 
the entire arable area is scarce sufficient to yield enough of pota- 
toes for those who depend onthem. Whence then do I say they 
could have sustenance ? From a mine of wealth lying at their very 
doors. There is not along the West coast a better fishing {ground 
and there are not hardier fishermen than these poor peasants ; but 
their wretched gear and their wretched boats compel them to look 
helplessly on while the stranger with better appliances is carrying 
off in cargoes what Providence intended for their maintenance. 
Another source of employment and sustenance was the sale of turf. 
Inexhaustible tracts of peat abound. These tracts are useless to 
the proprietors, for not even the snipe will rest on them, yet we 
have had recently to defend a number of tenants against their 
landlord, the owner of one of these morasses, who processed them 
for £12, though to him the value of what they took away was nil ; 
and he now has them sued for the rent which he admits they were 
enabled to pay principally by the sale of turf. A third source of 
employment was the lace and woolen industries, established here 
by that devoted philanthropist Miss Ada Yeates, but now defunct 
for want of funds, and thus the cunning hands that carried off the 
gold medal from the late Boston Exhibition were thrown out of 
employment. 

It is for these poor persecuted people that I plead, and I 
promise those who may assist us that if possible every penny shall 
be expended in useful labor, and not a farthing shall go towards 
the demoralization of the people by gratuitous relief. 

Contributions may be sent to Mr. P. Keane, Treasurer of Com- 
mittee, Carraroe, or to yours truly, 

WALTER Conway, P. P. 


Killeen, Carraroe, Galway, 31st March, 1886. 





HYMN AND TUNE-BOOKS. 
To the Editor of THE AMERICAN : 

I HAVE read the review of “Carmina Sanctorum” in the 
AMERICAN for April 17 with much interest and general approval; 
but I notice some mistakes in names, ete., which should be cor- 
rected. Instead of Dr. Edward Robinson’s “Songs of the Sanctu- 
ary,’ it should be Dr. Charles 8S. Robinson’s “Songs for the 
Sanctuary.” You say (of “Carmina Sanctorum ’”’): “The whole 
volume is not much over half the weight of ‘ Hymns and Songs of 
Praise.’”” But my two copies are almost identically the same in 
weight, viz., two full pounds; and my first and chief objection to 
the new book was its great weight! as the weight and bulk had 
been to the larger book. 

You think that “ of modern hymn-writers the book has much 
that will not live; and that ‘the name of E. H. Plumtre does 
not redeem either of the lyrics ascribed to him.” 

There are undoubtedly some modern hymns in the book “ that 
will not live;” but the long metre hymn of Plumtre, (No. 185), 
“ Thine arm, O Lord, in days of old,” in my judgment, is not among 
them. Sung to the fine tune by Barnby, “St. Luke,” it seems 
to me that there are few more effective hymns in any of our books. 

As to “the Watts and Cowper tradition ” of which you speak, 
I will only say that, to most evangelical Christians, a hymnal in 
which the hymns of Watts, Wesley, Cowper, and other similar 
spirits, were not the leading type, would find but small favor. 

With your estimate of the music of the book I entirely agree ; 
especially as to the undue quantity of Mr. Bradbury’s tunes. 
Barnby, Dykes, Monk, (not Mink, as printed), and others, are 
greatly superior to any of our American composers of church 
tunes ; but Mason, Hastings, Kingsley, and others, cannot be al- 
together superseded, as is the case in ‘‘ The Evangelical Hymnal,” 
by Hall and Lazar. 

On the whole, it sems to me that there might and ought now 
to be a respite for a year or two, at least, in the business of com- 
piling new hymn and tune-books, Moses K, Cross, 





_ Waterloo, Iowa, April 20th, 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


HE exhibition of the products of the schools for industrial 
education which was held in New York recently, seems to 
have impressed all observers with the importance of the advance 


its methods have secured in practical dexterity and intelligence | 


of manipulation. The exhibition was composed solely of con- 
tributions from persons under fifteen years of age, and although 
individuals unconnected with any educational institution took 
part, the most noteworthy portion of the show was contributed by 
the industrial schools of New York City, and also of Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Worcester, St. Louis, New Haven, and Cleveland, 
though the competition for prizes was open only to the local 
schools. Commenting on its results the Scientific American says: 
“Few men of the present untrained generation could compete 
with these boys of fifteen years and under in the accuracy and 
finish of their work. : Arrangements have already been 
made for similar exhibitions in several neighboring cities. It is 
confidently believed that this movement for the manual training 
of American citizens, which has pushed its way in the face of so 
much opposition and indifference, is now established on a firm 
foundation, and by making industrial education a recognized 
feature in our public school system, will give us a generation of 
skilled native workmen.” 

M. Forel has made a communication on the behavior of rivers 
derived from glaciers, like the Rhine and the Rhone, when they 
run across lakes. They have been found to preserve their dis- 
tinct existence, and to continue their course in deep ravines ex- 
cavated through the lake-bottoms. The ravine of the Rhine in 
the Lake of Constance has been traced for five kilometres in 
length and to 165 metres below the level of the water. Where it 
is most largely developed, it is six hundred metres wide and 
seventy metres deep. The ravine of the Rhone is of similar 
dimensions, and has been traced forsix kilometres. The course of 
.these ravines is tortuous. They appear to be of recent origin, or 
in course of formation, and are a result of the superior density of 
the cold, sediment-charged glacial water of the rivers. 


The damage which may be done in vineyards by frosts in 
spring is so serious that in some French districts great care is taken 
to light fires as soon as the temperature falls dangerously near the 
freezing point, and to create clouds of smoke over the vineyard to 


prevent radiation as much as possible. In one district of France, 
a telegraph inspector, Lestelle, has introduced an ingenious ar- 
rangement for rendering this smoke protection automatic, and 
applying it as speedily as possible in moments of danger. In the 


centre of the vineyard he places a mercurial thermometer. When 
this falls to 2 deg. above freezing point, the mercury closes the 
circuit of a small galvanic battery. This sets in motion a com- 
mutator worked by clockwork, which sends the current from a 
small Ruhnikorff inductor through several circuits of wire in suc- 
cession. Corresponding to each of these circuits is a heap of suita- 
ble combustibles laid ready, and a ignition apparatus, which is 
fired by the current. These heaps of fuel are placed some forty 
meters apart, and are of course so composed that their ignition is 
certain, and that they will smoulder and give off'a maximum of 
smoke. With this apparatus the costs and unreliability of night 
watchmen in early spring are done away with, and also the delay 
attendant on lighting the fires. Ifa sudden frost comes on, the 
whole vineyard is enveloped in a few seconds ina cloud of smoke. 
The cost of the apparatus is given as about $10 per acre, for which 
space three fires are necessary to insure perfect protection.—Scien- 
tific American. 

“Tt has now been determined,” says the London Graphic “to 
deal in a somewhat new manner with the difficult problem pre- 
sented by the disposal of London sewage, which wasa few years back 
considered solved by the simple process of emptying it into the 
Thames. For some months experiments have been made on what 
is known as the precipitation method; that is, the sewage is left in 
atank until its solid portion separates, the separation being hastened 
by the addition of lime and protosulphate of iron. Hitherto a million 
gallons aday have been dealt with, butitis now determined to in- 
crease the plant so as to deal with nine times that quantity ofsew- 
age. Under this treatment the liquid portion becomes as clear as 
fresh water, and can be emptied direct into the Thames. The solid 
portion, or sludge, will be pressed into blocks resembling so much 
clay, and will be taken out to sea, to be discharged in deep water, 
where it can do no harm.” But this method entirely overlooks 
the fertilizing value ofthe sewage. It is not too much to say that 
no such solution of the question can be regarded as final until this 
terrific waste of a prime factor in food production is stopped. 

The Ageof Steel says that the Brush Electric Company, of 
Cleveland, are building the largest dynamo in the world. It will 
be 12 or 13 feet long, 53 feet wide, and weigh ten tons. It will 





give a current of 122,500 amperes ; number of watts, 245,000. In 
other words, it will be four times the size and capacity of the 
“Jumbo” machine exhibited by Edison at the Electrical Exposi- 
tion held in this city in the fall of 1884. The latter was adequate 
to the task of running 5,000 sixteen-candle-power incandescent 
lights. This monster machine of the Brush Company will be 
shipped to Lockport, N. Y., and used by the Cowles Company of 
that place for producing the current used in their new process of 
reducing aluminum ores, a notice of which was given in THE 
AMERICAN of a few weeks back. Five hundred horse-power will 
be required to drive it, which will be furnished by water, with the 
aid of turbine wheels. 


A COSSACK POET—TARAS SCHEVCHENKO. 


ie Maemillan’s Magazine for April, Mr. W. R. Morfill gives a sketch of the 

career and work of the Cossack poet Taras Schevchenko, who was born 
in 1814 and died in 1861. His grave—a tumulus surmounted by a large iron 
cross, near Kaniov on the Dnieper—has been called the Mecca of the South 
Russian revolutionists. Schevchenko has become the national poet of the 
Malo-Russians, a large division of the Slavonic family amounting to ten 
millions, and speaking what has been called a Russian dialect, but is more 
justly styled by Micklosich and other eminent Slavists an independent 
language. To get an idea of this language and the region where it is spoken, 
if we draw a straight line from Sandech, near Cracow, to the Asiatic frontier of 
Russia, we shall find this language the dominant tongue of Galicia and all 
the southern parts of Russia, till we come to the Caucasus, It is even spoken 
in a thin strip of territory in the north of Hungary, It has a rich collection 
of legendary poems, tales and folk-songs, but its written and artificial liter- 
ature only dates from the end of the last century. When we look at the 
part of Europe where the language is spoken, we might reasonably expect 
to find in the surroundings a great deal to stimulate a national poet. 
These broad steppes form one of the cock-pits of Europe. Here Turk, Rus- 
sian, Pole, Tartar, and Rouman have met in many a deadly contest. On the 
isiands of the Dnieper wece the settlements of the strange Cossack Republic, 
the Setch, which cost Peter the Great and Catherine the Second so much 
trouble to break up; here were the battle-grounds of the celebrated Bogdan 
Khmelnitzki in his long struggles against the Polish pans. Over these steppes 
the Tartars used to drive their numerous herds of prisoners of all ages and 
both sexes to the slave-markets. 7 

Schevchenko was born a serf, on an estate in the government of Kiev. 
In childhood he had severe hardships; his mother died, a stepmother ill- 
treated him, and a drunken priest to whom he was sent for instruction beat 
him. In the house of his master, however, he began to copy the paintings 
on the walls, and being brought, in 1832, with the other serfs of the estate, 
to St. Petersburg, he there developed powers as an artist, and finally, in 
1838, his friends secured his freedom. The celebrated Broulov painted a 
portrait of Zhoukovski, then one of the most popular men in Russia. This 
picture was sold for twenty-five hundred roubles at a lottery, and for this 
sum his master Engelhardt emancipated him. 

Schevchenko at once became a member of the Academy of Arts. A suc- 
cessful career seemed to lie open before him. A fondness for poetry had 
developed itself in him as early as his love of art. His surviving friends 
still speak of his enthusiasm for the songs of his country, and the tenderness 
and pathos with which he was in the habit of singing them. In 1840 ap- 
peared his “ Kobzar,’’! containing a collection of lyrical pieces in the Little 
or Malo-Russian language. In the following year were published the ‘‘ Hai- 
damaks” and “ Hamalia.” These poems were received with great enthu- 
siasm by the South Russians, and made the name of the poet deservedly cel- 
ebrated among his countrymen, The Ukraine and the surrounding lands 
have always been the most poeticregion of Russia, and have been cele- 
brated not only by the authors who have used the national language, 
but also by the so-called Ukraine school of Polish poets, including Zaleski, 
Malezewski, Goszcrynski, Padura, Slowacki, and others. Soon after the 
poet visited his native province, and there made the acquaintance of Kou- 
lish and Kostomarov. The former of these writers was well known through- 
out Russia for his sympathies with the language and literature of the 
Ukraine. He is the author of some excellent works on the subject, but from 
a recent publication his opinions seem to have undergone a great change. 
Kostomarov died in the present year, having left a considerable reputation 
as a worker in the field of history and the author of many valuable mono- 
graphs on Russian celebrities. Rut these friendships led to some serious 
troubles. The three men were of advanced political opinions, and were so 
indiscreet as to give utterance to them. At some meetings in the house of 
Artemovski Goulak, a Malo-Russian author, their unguarded utterances were 
heard by a student of the University of Kiev, who undertook the degrading 
office of an informer. This, we must remember, occurred under the iron 
rule of the Emperor Nicholas; but there is also a story that the poet com- 
posed some biting epigrams on members of the Imperial family. 

The companions of his indiscretion were hurried off to imprisonment 
and exile in separate places. Schevchenko was sentenced to serve as a com- 
mon soldier, at Orenburg, on the Asiatic frontier of the empire. This ban- 
ishment he endured for ten years, from 1847 to 1857. He has told us of his 
sufferings in many of his lyrical pieces. From Orenburg he was removed 
to Siberia, and afterwards tothe Fort of Novopetrovsk on the Asiatic coast 
of the Caspian Sea. His punishment was rendered more severe because he 
was forbidden to draw or paint. He continued, however, to secrete materi- 
als for the exercise of his favorite art, even carrying a pencil in his shoe; 
and the good-natured officer in command winked at these breaches of disci- 
pline. 

The poor poet lamented his captivity in many pathetic poems. In one, 
addressed to his friend Kozachovski, he speaks of ‘“ often bedewing his 
couch with tears of blood.” Buta day of deliverance was at hand. In 1855 











1The Kobzar is a wandering minstrel among the Malu-Russians, who accompanies 


his song with a kind of guitar, called kobza, 
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the Emperor Nicholas died. Up to that time the only alleviation of Schev- 
chenko’s treatment had been when he was allowed to accompany as drafts- 
man through part of Siberia the expedition under Lieutenant Boutakov. A 
year or so before the end of his captivity his treatment became more gentle; 
and at last came his release, owing to the efforts of Count Feodore Tolstoi 
and his wife, whom Schevchenko ever afterwards reckoned among his great- 
est benefactors. There was some delay, however, before he received his 
freedom. He was detained several months at Nizhni-Novgerod, and sold a 
few drawings there for his maintenance. He did not return to St. Petersburg 
till April, 1858. In thesummer of 1859 he paid a visit to the Ukraine, and 
saw his sister Irene in his native village; but he was so poor that he was 
only able to give hera rouble. At that time all the surviving members of 
his family were serfs; but in 1860 they received their freedom to the num- 
ber of eleven souls, owing to the efforts of a society established to assist poor 
authors and their families. The emancipation of the serfs throughout Rus- 
sia by the owkaze of Alexander the Second was to follow in the next year. 
The poverty of Schevchenko, indeed, continued till the end of his days, but 
in truth he was, as is popularly supposed to be the way of poets, remarkably 
careless of his money. Taras had now a fixed plan of settling in the Ukraine. 
He wished to purchase a cottage and a litttle piece of land within sight of 
the Dnieper, but he was not destined to have his wishes fulfilled. Towards 
the middle of July he again made his appearance at St. Petersburg, and a 
new edition of his “‘Kobzar” was published, which was very favorably 
received. At this time he had chambers in the Academy buildings, and 
occupied himself with engraving. He now resolved to marry, and his choice 
fell upon a peasant girl, in spite of the remonstrances of his friends, who 
reminded him that he was a man of culture. His answer was character- 
istic: ‘In body and soulI am a son and brother of our despised common 
people. How, then, can I unite myself to one of aristocratic blood? And 
what would a proud, luxurious Jady doin my humble cottage?” In pur- 
suance of this plan he successively endeavored to gain the affections of two 
women in humble life, named Charita and Glukeria, but in neither case was 
hesuccessful: preparations were indeed made for his marriage with the latter, 
but the girl herself broke off the engagement. According to the testimony 
of his friends, Schevchenko rarely visited the houses of those who were in a 
social station superior to his own. He had a natural dread of being patron- 
ized, and conducted himself in a reserved and haughty manner. In the ap- 
preciative circles of a few private friends he appeared in his native strength, 
told amusing anecdotes, and sang some of the songs of the Ukraine ina 
pathetic and impressive manner. 

After the failure of his second attempt at marriage, he became more 
than ever anxious to get away from his lonely life in St. Petersburg, and 
purchased a piece of land on the right bank of the Dnieper near Kaniov. 
His health, once so vigorous, now began to show signs of breaking up, 
owing to his long sufferings both in early youth and in his Siberian exile, 
and, it must also be added, to an unfortunate habit of drinking. But even 
in the last days of his life he was laboring for his country, being busy in 
writing books to assist popular education in the Little-Russian language; of 
these, one, a grammar, was published during his life; the others, works on 
arithmetic, geography, and history, were never finished. He died suddenly 
in March, 1861, and was bur-ed in the Smolensk cemetery at St. Petersburg, 
where every Sunday his grave was visited by the Southern Russians resid- 
ing in that city. But this was only to be his temporary resting-place. In 
one of his poems he had expressed a wish to be buried in the Ukraine— 

‘““When I am dead 

Bury me in a grave, 

Amidst the broad steppe 

In my beloved Ukraine ! 

That I may see the wide-extending meadows, 

And the Dnieper and its bank, 

And hear the roaring river 

As it eddies on ward.” 
This wish was to be granted. His body was disinterred and conveyed 
south. It was received everywhere with all possible honer, and, carried 
through the city of Kiev by the students of the university, was laid in a 
picturesque spot on the banks of the Dnieper in the presence of a great con- 
course of people. A vast mound of earth was piled on the grave, surmount- 
ed by an iron cross. Ina recent number of the Russian magazine, Histor- 
ical Messenger, an account is given of the present condition of the “ Hill of 
Taras” (Tarasova Gora) as itis called. The grave has been inclosed with 
iron railings; at the basement of the cross is a medallion of the poet, with 
his name and the date of his birth and death. ; 

Schevchenko is preéminently the national poet of the Southern 
Russians, a title he has well earned by his intense national feeling. His 
verse loses much of its native simplicity in transiation, and if a version be 
attempted it ought to be made in Lowland Scotch. He loves to describe the 
wild lives of the Cossacks in their old independent days, before the Setch had 
been gradually reduced to insignificance by Peter the Great and Catherine; 
and in the stirring poem known as “The Haidamaks,” their revolt in 1763 
under Gonta and Zelezniak against their Polish masters is described at 
length. 

Another fine poem, too, is that devoted to the celebrated hetman Ivan 
Podkova, or in the Malo-Russian form pidkova, lit., a horseshoe—a name 
which this redoubtable chief is said to have gained from his skill in crump- 
ling up a horseshoe by a mere twist of the hand. Having broken out into 
rebellion he was executed by order of Stephen Batory. But it is not only in 
these longer pieces, devoted to deeds of the Cossack heroes, that Schevchenko 
shines. He has many short lyrical pieces of great pathos and elegance 
which almost defy translation. It would be merely du clair du lune empaillé, 
as, quoting the words of Gerald de Nerval, M. Durand says in his valuable 
article on the poet contributed to the Revue des Deux Mondes (1876, vol. 
IIf., P. 919). This, by the way, and a longer stretch in German published 
by Obrist at Czernowitz, are the only attempts which have been hitherto 
made to introduce this interesting poet to Western readers. 

Schevchenko has, in a clever way, interwoven with his poeins the popu- 
lar superstitions and customs of his countrymen; and this probably explains 
the great charm which they have for all Southern Russians, by whom his 
memory is regarded with idolatry. Moreover no poet was ever more 





autobiographical ; he is always giving us details of his sad but interesting | Eastern markets,” 


life. He writes for the most part in short, unrhymed metres; the well- 
marked accent of the Little-Russian language amply supplying the place of 
rhyme, which, however, he sometimes employs, though more frequently 
contenting himself with a mere assonance. There is a wonderful spontaneity 
in his verse; and despite his careless, unfettered style, there is always the 
truest agreement between the language and meaning, while in the most 
graphic passages the lines seem to rush on ae 
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DRIFT. 


—The death of Richard Arnold, of the great house of Arnold, Constable & 
Co., reminds one how rapidly these pillars of the dry-goods trade are passing 
away. It seems a short time, indeed, since A. T. Stewart’s death made such 
a sensation, and how soon his great rival, R. H. Macy, followed him to the 
grave. Aaron Arnold, father of the above-mentioned Richard, died compa- 
tively but a short time ago, and since then another leading dry-goods dealer 
has gone to the grave. Richard Arnold’s death was no doubt hastened by 
the intense excitement occasioned by the Pedder defalcation. Pedder was 
the most gifted and versatile of shopmen. His skill, correctness and dis- 
patch had won the confidence of his employers, and, indeed, he was in many 
points almost the master of the concern. He had a fine lite rary taste, and 
not only published a book, but also began the Manhattan Monthly, to whose 
pages he was a constant contributor. He lived in elegant style, and though 
still a salaried man, was apparently in much better condition than many 
who were operating on their own account. In the midst of this apparent 
prosperity the discovery was made that Pedder had been robbing the firm 
for years, and that his mastery of the business enabled him to conceal a 
series of wholesale frauds. He succeeded in eluding arrest by sailing for 
Europe, and the firm made no further pursuit, as they knew nothing was to 
be gained by it. The loss of half a million was aggravated by the difficulty 
of correcting the false entries and restoring order to business so thoroughly 
demoralized, and it is not surprising that Richard Arnold sank under the 
effort. Such frauds often leave a long train of disaster. 


An extraordinary fact in connection with the Russian conscripts 
drafted into the ranks in 1885 is shown by some statistics just published, 
The total number of conscripts accepted was 847,589, of whom no fewer than 
43,830 were Jews. If we take the approximate Russian population among 
whom the conscription is operative at 50,000,000, and the Jewish population 
at 3,000,000, this remarkable disproportion is abundantly apparent, and 
would indicate a determination on the part of the Imperial Government, 
through the military authorities, to check the hitherto steadily increasing 
monopoly of the Jews in nearly every branch of industry. Jewish trade 
enterprise is less remarkable in the capital, where stringent and repressive 
by-laws are still enforced, but in South Russia generally, and in Odessa 
more especially, it may be safely averred that four-fifths of the entire home 
and foreign trade of the province and city ure in the hands of the Jews.— 
London Daily News. 


—The people of California are begiuning to think the time is coming 
when they will get more gold by selling their fruit than by digging for the 
precious metal in the camel Says the San Francisco Bulletin: “ When a 
single ship was dispatched daily laden with wheat for the European mar- 
kets, that circumstance attracted the attention of the whole country. But 
it had no such industrial significance as the sending off of trains laden with 
citrus fruits, or the great numberof cars laden with green fruits dispatched 
from the central parts of the State. Even the dispatch of cargoes of wheat 
from this port illustrated a comparatively new phase of agricultural indus- 
try, because it is only a few years sinee California had any surplus wheat to 
sell. But the later and more interesting fact is the beginuing of a great 
business in sending green and dried fruits across the country to supply 
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